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The Hebrew pentameter is measured by five beats of the rhythmical accent. 
The caesura usually comes after the third beat; but not infrequently after the 
second, so as to give a variation to the movement. The greater portion of He- 
brew poetry is in the trimeter movement, the greater portion of the remainder is 
pentameter. The tetrameters and hexameters are less numerous. 

The pentameter line is often treated as if it was composed of two lines in 
parallelism. But the second half of the pentameter line is not in such marked 
parallelism with the first as the second line of a trimeter poem. It is rather sup- 
plementary to the first half, even when parallelism appears. 

1) The first specimen of the pentameter that we shall give is the alphabetical 
dirge contained in Lamentations m1. This dirge has twenty-two strophes in 
which the initial letter of the strophe begins with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
in the order from &§ to }. But the alphabetical structure is not confined to the 
initial letters of the strophes. Each strophe contains three lines and each line 
begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. We shall give four of these 
strophes as specimens of the twenty-two. Bickell makes these lines of twelve 
syllables in accordance with his theory of the structure of Hebrew verse. In 
general, his lines of twelve syllables correspond with our pentameter. 


N 

WII 033 | 3Y ANT IIIT" IN 
NANT WT 771 | 372 IN 
OVANID | TDA 3 3" 
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3 
MOSY Iw | HN wd 193 
INIT) WNT FD | “Y 733 
DAY Nd | IVAN D’owM3 


P| 


SAWN WIDT | NENND YD IN 
‘IDM DNL | JNWN) YIN '3-DI 
My smd | AND DIT IT 


“ 


DDS FN | S-NI DW 34 
DDw "9w | MWD) IND 95595 
yn NIWND °99'9 | IHU FA 


The only changes in the Massoretic text are insertions of Maqgephs between 
DUT" IN (line 1); *3-FN (line 3); NYN-N' (line 7); 13°D3 (ine 8); =~ 
(line 10), all of which changes are in accordance with good usage. The lines have 
the caesura after the third beat of the accent, except in lines 2 and 6; the latter 
being the only tetrameter line among the twelve. We have seen that there are 
occasional dimeter lines among the trimeters, and trimeter lines among the 
tetrameters ; so we are not surprised to find a tetrameter among these pentame- 
ters. 

It will be seen that the parallelism is between the pentameter lines rather 
than between the two parts of the pentameters; the second half of the pentame- 
ter gives a supplementary statement. In some cases this is akin to parallelism, as 
in lines 4 and 9; but it is noteworthy that in the latter the verb is omitted, show- 
ing its dependence upon the first half of the line, and in the former it is really 
complementary, in that the treatment of the bones is added to the flesh and skin. 

2) The second specimen that we shall give is two strophes of the great alpha- 
betical poem in praise of the Divine Word, Psalm cx1x. We have here twenty- 
two strophes, and each strophe is composed of 8 lines, and each line of the strophe 
begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. The pentameter movement 
is clear, and the lines are distinctly marked off by the letters of the alphabet. 
Bickell also regards the lines of this poem as composed of twelve syllables. 


x 


MT NI ODI! FAI" WN 
WNIT 39-9931 PITY S32 MW 
177 VIIII! WAY YSN NX 
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IND W399 | PIPS AN ANN 

PPM Ww? | 397 133° “PAN 

PASS ID-IN DTI | CAIN-ND IN 
TPT wdv9 973 | 337-73 TN 
TND“TY DYN IN| TWN PAH 


3 
N35 790/ | AANA Ayo 73 
TMD WN ON | poet 139-993 
JPP“NDOANCN? [9 | FN ION "aby °373 
Tpn 3797 | MA AN WZ 
PD MbwD 93 | AND *npw3 
pwrn-9D BYD | nww Posy 7 
AAAS 7VINI | AYN PNpSI 
TIT NIV NP! YwYNwER PopNns 


We remove the Maqgeph in X, line 6, between 55-5 and NSD, which 
has made it a very long word of six syllables; between Spg and IVY in &, 
line 8; between SX and 993%) in 9, line 2, and between M5vy and v5 
in 5, line 5. We insert Maqgeph between 595-9" in &, line 7, and 
PP“NOANTN? in 5, line 3, in both cases having no more than five syllables. 
There is but a single tetrameter line in the sixteen, namely, in 5, line 7. 

3) We shall now give a pentameter prayer with a refrain. This prayer is 
given in Jonah 1. It has two strophes of six lines each; closing with 5594-5 

U/"I/9 , and a broken strophe of three lines without a refrain. It seems that the 
author of Jonah used an older poem, or so much of it as suited his purpose, leav- 
ing the third strophe unfinished. 


I. 
"231 TT? DN | OTS NT 
IP Nyow nynw DKw jo3I9 
99330" 993) | D333 AAW °99"W) 
May Oy 1 Pon Wav 95 
PIV TID NVI | NIN 13N1 
JETP IDA-IN | WIAD FPOIN IN 
II. 
99330" DTN | WHI-TY OD *NDON 
DT 3¥P? | wT? LIN AND 
oy? YS ANSI NAAT 
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TIN TN | YM AMV Sym 

*ID? TAA | wd) Oy Qoynns 

JU IAAI | NIE PIN NIN 
III. 

IY OION | Nw 937 OMDLD 

J? AMIN | ATM API *aN 

NT? ATU" | TOIWN INIT WH 


There are three pentameter distichs, the first distich has synonymous paral- 
lelisms, the second progressive parallelisms, and the third antithetical parallelism. 
The caesura is usually after the third beat, but in the fifth line it is after the 
second beat. 

In the second strophe the Massorites made an unfortunate separation of 
verses 6 and 7. O77 YP goes with the previous line as its complement, 
making the first distich of this strophe synonymous. The second distich then 
begins with 9"q")) and is antithetical, the second line begins with Syn). The 
closing distich is synonymous. 

With this change we have again a symmetrical strophe of six pentameter lines 
exactly like its mate with the refrain. We have found no occasion to change the 
Massoretic Maqqgephs thus far in this piece. But in the fragment of the third 
strophe we remove the Maqgephs between *559 and NYY’ (line 1) and between 
ADIN and ‘?: The latter must be removed on account of the caesura, which 
is immediately before the verb; the former might remain and give us a tetrameter 
line. 

4) The Pilgrim Psalms CXx.-CXxxXIV. are all pentameters, with the single 
exception of the long Cxxx1I., which is a trimeter that in other respects seems 
out of place in this little collection. They are fine specimens of pentameters, and 
the study of the poetical structure aids in the interpretation. 

We have seen that Bickell’s lines of twelve syllables correspond in general 
with our pentameters. It is interesting to note that he makes all these Pilgrim 
Psalms, except CXXxX1I., of the measure of seven and five, that is, seven syllables 
in the first line, five in the second, seven in the third and five in the fourth, and so 
on. The only difference from his metre of twelve syllables is in breaking the line 
in two; there is no difference in the sum total of syllables. In this Bickell is mis- 
taken, the poems are really the same in their structure as those already considered. 


Psalm CXX. 
"UY TNT | 9 ANSI AVON 
MOT Nw7 TpwndwD | wb TA NA 
MOI we? J spor | F2 jN-AD 
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DDN Sma-py | Ow’ N33 YA 

IPM PANDY $ID | Jers +33 P-TN 
Dioe sway | ws AS-D AD 
Aan ADA IDINND) | DIY ON 


This Psalm gives eight pentameter lines. We notice one of the features of 
the Pilgrim Psalm, the repetition of certain catch-words, e. g., fJ°§ ner ; 
jou and D)9v’ making a sort of marching rhythm. 


Psalm CXXI. 
PHY NIMPND | OAUTTN“IN IY NUN 
PN) Dow AwyY | MAD My 
TW DION | FIN OW? [AP-ON 
Sew Ww? | Per) DWNT AIA 
Pory-Iy JIS MA’ | Pow mA 
1992 AN | ADDN? Wown oD 
JMDI-AN We" | ya-959 Fe" 7 
DIMI) ANY | NID) FANS" 77 


These eight lines are pentameters. They carry the marching rhythm further 
than the previous psalm. *}}Y of the first line reappears in the second, making 
this synonymous distich complete in itself. The 3 of line 3 is taken up in 
line 4, and the Ov’ of line 4 appears in line 5 and becomes the catch-word of 
the rest of the poem, in lines 7 and 8. Itis possible that fy\fq of the last line 
arose by the copyist’s eye catching the first word of the upper line. But the Mas- 
sorites insert a Maqqeph between JANS“TWe” and there is no reason, from the 
rhythm, why it should be omitted. 


Psalm CXXII. 


723 TANS | OMNI TDU 

DIVA Payers | 97 VAT Ty 

TIM? ASAIN Wyd | ANIA OLN 

mm osu | DIU VY Owe 

min? oe) Ay? | 9NTe FY 
NI-VI? FIND | Dw7 NDI AIw-!D 
IAN VIE | DPV OU INL 
PMIOINI MW | TN OU 17 

J3 DPW NITATAIIN | ANT 99 
JID AWPIN [ITN MATS [7 
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This poem of ten lines is composed throughout of pentameter lines. Only 
one emendation is necessary. We agree with Bickell in removing )\5y¥? from 
line 6 before FINDS. It has come in from the margin, or the mind of the 
scribe. The line is sufficiently clear without it, and it disturbs the rhythm. We 


notice the catch-words D5)’ and Oyo’. 


Psalm CXXIII. 
DD'S L977 | YN ONY PIN 
DVN WON | OMT 999999 FINA 
AAI WON | ANDY YD 
VIL! TP | TIN VT | IPD 
ND wyav 39D | 99M IN 
ayo ws | A> Ayow m3 
Day °N25 NDA! ONINWT Yd 


The first and second lines are evidently pentameters. The third line is a 
tetrameter as it stands. It is probable that [3 has been rubbed off at the 
beginning. The fourth line is a pentameter. {2 should be combined with 43°} 
bya Maqgeph. This gives us a synonymous tetrastich. In the fifth line the 
Massoretic ;J);}’ has slipped in, as often elsewhere in Hebrew literature; we 
strike it out therefore. The last verse is difficult. The 5 very properly 
reads 3)’ 995 which gives us a pentameter for the last line, but leaves us 
with a trimeter in the previous line. yon is not good grammar before 
D’ISNWT. It seems likely that a second ayo , & proper construct without the 
article was originally there, and that it was omitted by a copyist’s mistake. The 
omission of repeated words is as common in copying as the repetition of words by 
mistake. If we restore it, we remove the fault of grammar, give the verb an ob- 
ject in the same line; make it a pentameter line like all the others in the poem, 
and give another example of the repetition of a catch-word. The marching 
rhythm then comes complete and is carried on from the beginning to the end, in 
py : yan » YAY and ay. The closing tristich is a fine example of progres- 
sive parallelism, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with the 
last half of the first, and the second half is progressive thereto. The first half of 
the third line is synonymous with the second half of the second line, and the 
second half of the third line is synonymous with the second half of the first line. 
We have not space for all of the Pilgrim Psalms, and accordingly will select a 


few others. 


Psalm CXXY. 
DIDNT WD | ANA. ON 
mo-a9D on | oo ae DoDIY> 
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DM y9T) ANY | wy 33D ANN 

DIPS INI | YYIT OI MIND 

DIT AN AYI | DPT INDVN'P TDP 

ons93 ows) | OID ANA ADO 

PNAMOYS-NN TMA OD | OM IPIDY ODI 
Sere Sy pou 


The Massorites have divided verses 1 and 2 unfortunately. 5 py 
goes with pow) , and thus we have a fine specimen of introverted parallelism 
with the third line, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with 
the second half of the third, as the second half of the first line with the first half 
of the third, and the three lines make a tristich. We next have a progressive 
distich, which is followed by an antithetical distich and a trimeter refrain. 


Psalm CXXVI. 


D'DMD 197 | YSTVIUAN TI Dw 
F737 1990077) | 1D PIN NIDIN 
MON-oy Mwy 5737 | OND SONI 
Dm 197 | as Mwy SA 

3433 DIPYOND | VIVA NT Tw 
yp’ 43 | Ayo OW 

YUAT TW Nv! TID J PI 
VODON Nv’3 | III NI NI 


The divine name fy)’, by scribal error, appears in the Massoretic text of 
lines 3 and 4 with i Re , where it was unnecessary, as the subject of the verb 
is clear from the context. We have stricken it out. We also follow the 9 in 
line 5, reading )SP’5¥’. We correct the scribal blunder of line 1, and read 
Pv5w for the M5'¥’ which has arisen by transposition of the letters 9 and 9. 
The changes of the Maqgephs can hardly be objected to with propriety. They 
are made to accord with good usage. The removal of a Massoretic Maqqgeph be- 
tween N'9 and 5) in the last line makes it more harmonious with 7 yn of 
the previous line. This Psalm is composed of two tetrastichs; they are both of 
great beauty. The first is an example of introverted parallelism. The first and 
fourth lines are synonymous throughout. The second line is synonymous with 
the last half of the first and fourth lines; and the third line is synonymous with 
the first half of these lines. The second tetrastich is entirely different in struct- 
ure. The second line is progressive to the first; and is of the tetrameter move- 
ment in order to bring out a strong antithesis between its two equal members. 
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This antithesis then expands in the antithetical lines that follow, where the third 
line is synonymous with the first half of the second, and the fourth line with its 


second half. 
Psalm CXXX. 


IPI YOY ITN | PAN o/payos 
MINN DP? | MIVp Pax TIAN 
WY? DTN | TPAD MYON 

NNN [99 | AMD oy > 

ITA 95] AN | MT INP 

IPI? ODD | JIN? wD) NIM 
TAIN INI OM? | 3937 OD 
DID wy AIW | IONA MADD 
YY 939 | Sw AT NIT 


The Massoretic text obscures the movement in several places. ;J\j7° slipped 
into the first line and was the occasion of an incorrect division of the verses. We 
agree with Bickell and strike it out. Then we have a distich of pentameters in 
which there is introverted parallelism between the halves of the lines. The 
second distich is antithetical. In the three lines that follow, the Massoretic 
accentuation and verse divisions destroy the poetry altogether. We therefore 
discard them and follow the LXX., and thereby gain not only the pentameter but 
also a better parallelism. As the first line begins with 9°}, the sixth line 
begins with its synonymous $75). The transition from the first person of 
the verb to 983 is in accordance with the change from Ip to NIPN in Psalm 
m1. 5. We have, moreover, another parallelism between 999 and INS 
making the first half of the sixth line synonymous with the second half of the 
fifth line. The seventh line begins with 3p? D")w , which i$ another 
example of the marching movement so common in these Psalms, and it results in 
another case of introverted parallelism between these two lines. These three 
lines are accordingly bound together in synonymous parallellism. The eighth 
line is now synonymous with the fourth, and the ninth line is in strong antithe- 
sis with the third; so that our Psalm is really composed of an opening distich of 
prayer for redemption; and a concluding heptastich of great beauty setting forth 
the assurance of the redemption of Israel. 

5) We shall now give the dirge of Babylon (Isa. xLviI), which is one of the 
finest pieces in the Old ‘Testament. 


is 
595-73 Ny | WDy-Sy 3w 
OW D1 NDI“PN PAN? '3u 
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PIII TDI | TID? "DIN NID 
oy "3 | MapP~ 3M) DIM AP 
HY May | Pw") Faw wn 

SOF ANID OI) ANY Ian 
DIN YIDN NP) APN O72 


This strophe is composed of a tristich of two synonymous lines with third 
progressive thereto; and a tetrastich of three synonymous lines with the fourth 
progressive to it. Lines 3 and 4 might be taken as three tetrastichs, but they are 
better as we have given them, the first of them referring to bondage, the second 
to exile. 


He, 


Dw 13 | JWNI-NID) ODI *3u 
MI 1733) JAN "DDN NID 
INI INIA | May IY °MD¥p 

DDN OND ADUND | 773 DIAN) 

IND PY | NIII7 pr Wy 

SY 32) WAN OY VIN 

ADVAN AIIND | Ja9-Oy TIN Neen? 


I agree with Eichhorn and Cheyne that the line vw PINSY 7’ ON) 
Sx"? wy has come in from the margin as a scribal exclamation of praise. 
It disturbs the thought of the piece as well as the structure of the strophe. I 
also agree with Cheyne in separating “y}v from du N , where it gives no good 
sense, and in attaching it to {93 in line 6. 

This strophe begins with an imperative, and its first and second lines 
resemble the second and third lines of the previous strophe, so that we have a pro- 
gressive distich. A progressive tristich takes up the middle of the strophe, and it 
concludes with a synonymous distich. 


III. 


mos NIw9r | AY AN pow AA 
MY 'DDN) 99N 193993 ANA 

SID YIN NP 1 TION SWNND 

SION DVD PIT) TON 77 FINI 
POY IND OND | jD9N) Tv 

IND PII AIyy3 | Pwd 373 

INT PN VIN | JAYII v3) 
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This strophe also begins with an imperative, and MIQ55 Av" corre- 
sponds with 555-5 and O° v’5 (5 of the previous strophes, fqtQ55 of the 
first line reappears in *9{)5/9) of the last line. The strophe is a heptastich in 
which there is a sort of introverted parallelism about the fourth line as a centre. 


IV. 


JNIDY NT! NY TWIN Cys) 

TAY °DDNI IN | 7393 AN 

TAN PYINN | AY POY ND 

DD PDIN-N? | MA POY PM 

YIDTN? ANY | OND POY NIM 

TPVMYID AYP Wd | PHI) PIINI NI-IDy 
PASY-IID NI!) HN 951M TW 


We insert *}/"| at the beginning in accordance with the LXX. and the usage 
of the poet to begin each strophe with an imperative or jussive. We follow the 
LXX. and Arabic Versions, and omit the Massoretic *Ys7 pM %5)N from the last 
line. The sixth line is quite long. It is possible that nee) 3.5 is a mar- 
ginal insertion from line 6 of the previous strophe, with which itis parallel. The 
opening distich of this strophe corresponds with that of the previous strophe, the 
second line being the same with the exception of the substitution of 4 with Im- 
perfect for the Participle with the article, and the first lines are synonymous. We 
next have a synonymous tristich which corresponds with lines 4 and 5 of the pre- 
vious strophe. The strophe ends with a synonymous distich which also corre- 
sponds with the last distich of the previous strophe. The entire strophe is 
accordingly synonymous with the previous strophe. 


WV. 
O'95193 DIN ODL | Ww) NI-“I TD 
POY IND TWN | DIN? DY TID 
OND Ww wR! wd 1 INT 
TDI Wd | OWDIMAN YN? ND 
17 N39 WN | ODN NIM} 
PVYID PIN | NYY WR Pv jd 
UND PR AYN MDy9 wow 


This strophe begins with a jussive on account of its reference to the magi- 
cians. The wrun of the first line is the catch-word of the strophe that 
reappears in Wud PSN of the last line. The strophe as a whole is progress- 
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ive to the previous pair of strophes. The opening distich has synonymous paral- 
lelism between the second member of the first line and the first member of the 
second, but the second member of the second line is progressive to the first mem- 
ber of the first line. The middle of the strophe is a synonymous tristich. The 
strophe comes to an end with a progressive distich. 

We have selected the above specimens of the pentameter, not only to show 
the pentameter movement where it is evident in the alphabetical poems, but also 
in order to show the help the study of poetry gives to the criticism of the text, 
and so an understanding of the parallelism upon which the interpretation 
depends. 

Our next paper will treat of the Hebrew Hexameter. 








THE TARGUM TO JEREMIAH. 


By Pror. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D. D., 


Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It may be taken as generally conceded that the Targums, although based sub- 
stantially on the Massoretic text, yet occasionally show traces of variation. The 
amount and value of such variation has not yet been definitely settled how- 
ever, and, in investigating the text of Jeremiah, I have been led to look into the 
Targum. The results are embodied in this paper. 

I have used for comparison the Hebrew text of Jablonsky (Berlin, 1699), 
mainly, because my copy has a wide margin, convenient for notes. Wherever 
this paper speaks of M.T. (=Massoretic text) this edition is meant. As this edi- 
tion has a good reputation for correctness, it may be taken as fairly representative 
of the accepted Hebrew. 

The text of the Targum is notoriously in a bad condition, and the means of 
correcting it are inaccessible in this country. The printed copies may be 
arranged in three classes—that of Bomberg repeated in Buxtorf,! (b) that of the 
Antwerp and Paris polyglotts (a), and that of Lagarde,? Codex Reuchlinianus, 
(r), the oldest known manuscript, at least the oldest that can be dated with cer- 
tainty. These three have been collated by Cornill in the Zeitschrift fuer die Alites- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 178 sqq. I have relied upon this collation in 
comparing the Targum with the Hebrew. 

The Targum to Jeremiah presents the characteristics of the other Targums. 
A considerable portion of it may be called aclose translation. In many cases, 
however, it expands by the insertion of words or phrases. In others, it para- 
phrases or interprets. Instead of figurative expressions, it sometimes gives their 
direct meaning as understood by the translator. Especially where the Hebrew is 
obscure it is apt to give a paraphrase, and in these passages it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make out the text which the translator had before him. An example or 
two will illustrate these features. The very first verse of the book will serve. 
The Hebrew has ‘ The words of Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah, of the priests who 
were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin.” The Targum renders ‘‘The words 
of prophecy of Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah, of the chiefs of the priests of the prefects 
that were in Jerusalem, the man who had received his inheritance in the land of Ana- 
thoth, in the land of the tribe of Benjamin.” I have italicized the additions which 


1 According to Cornill (Hzechiel p. 112) Walton’s polyglott has Buxtorf’s text with the Ant- 


werp translation, *‘ adapted”’ in places. 
2 Prophetae Chaldaicae. Paulus Lagarde e fide codicis reuchliniani edidit. Lipsiae, 1872. 
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are here quite extensive. It would seem at first sight that a translator who 
allows himself such liberties could not be relied upon atall. After a little, we 
see however, that the additions are generally limited to certain cases that can be 
easily distinguished. The names Judah, Benjamin, etc., are generally preceded 
by the word tribe, as though it were the translator’s habit to speak of them in this 
way. The desire to avoid anthropomorphisms will account for a large number of 
cases. The Word of Jehovah is expanded into the Word of prophecy from before the 
Lord. Where God himself speaks in the first person the Targum substitutes My 
Word (9°29). Int. 8, Jeremiah says ‘* Jehovah put forth his hand and touched 
my mouth,” the Targum renders ‘‘ The Lord sent forth the words of his prophecy 
and arranged [them] in my mouth.” Jeremiah’s strong expression (addressed to 
God) *“*thou hast surely deceived this people’ (Iv. 10) is softened into “false 
prophets are deceiving this people.’’ So where the prophet (under the influence 
of strong emotion, no doubt) says (xiv. 8, 9), ‘‘ Why shouldst thou be like a stran- 
ger in the land, and like a traveler who turns aside to lodge ? why shouldst thou 
be like a man taken by surprise, like a strong man not able to save ?” the Tar- 
gum gives us ‘“ Why should thy wrath descend upon us and we be like sojourners 
in the land and like a traveler that turneth aside to lodge? why should thy wrath 
descend upon us and we be driven about and forsaken when thou art a strong man 
able to save?”’ Asan example of interpretation in translating, we may notice I. 11. 
The prophet sees an almond rod according to Hebrew. In the Targum he sees a 
king watching to do evil. For a boiling pot with its face to the North is put a king 
raging like a pot and his army marshalled and coming from the face of the North. In 
11. 1, thy coming after me in the wilderness is rendered or paraphrased—that they 
believed in my word and came after my two messengers after Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness for forty years. The priests are not allowed to say (11.7) ‘‘ where is 
Jehovah,” but—let us fear before the Lord. The lions of the Hebrew (11. 15) become 
kings in the translation. One curious case is where Ebed-Melech, the Cushite, is 
translated ‘‘a servant of King Zedekiah,’”’ as though Zedekiah were called the 
Cushite in derision. These examples, which might be multiplied tenfold without 
difficulty, will suffice to show the method of the translator. The immediate ques- 
tion is, whether, in spite of the difficulties arising from the method, the Targum 
is of any real help to us in throwing light upon the Hebrew. In order to answer 
this question, we must leave out of view all these eccentricities of interpretation 
and consider only those cases which seem to indicate a various reading. Strictly 
speaking a variant exists only where the consonantal text is affected. We sup- 
pose the Targumist not to have been acquainted with the Massoretic vowel 
points. In a few cases he pronounced a word differently from what the punctua- 
tors indicate. These variants (in a minor sense) may at least be mentioned. We 
read in vi. 2 “I have destroyed the daughter of Zion.” The Targum renders 
IPO by nop , apparently taking it as a second person feminine = [9 5. 
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The fuller form (with yodh) is found elsewhere in Jeremiah. In 11. 13, 17>! is 
translated as though it were 17>) ( so LXX.); xvi. 17 for ONO Targum and 
LXX. read ONIN; Xx. 26 wD) is translated jaan ( = = N99). This is 
to be sure a variation in the consonants, but the omission or insertion of a vowel 
letter is extremely common. In xxx. 13 the noun Moypn is translated as though 
it were M2yn ; ; XXXVI. 15, Sy of the Hebrew becomes ay; LI. 17 “‘ for a lie 
is his image,” the Targum has “ for a lie have they cast ”"—§3D 3 for {3D3- 

The real variants may be divided into two classes: those in which the Tar- 
gum agrees with the LXX. and those in which the Targum has not this support. 
Readings of the former class have a strong probability in their favor owing to the 
independent nature of their testimony. If I have correctly observed the facts, 
the Targum and the LXX. agree together as against the M.T. in the following 
instances: III. 18, “‘ which I made your fathers inherit”: their fathers.) IV.3, 
“for thus saith Jehovah to the men of Judah and to Jerusalem”: to the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. IV. 8, “heat of the wrath of Jehovah’’: omit of the wrath. 
IV. 26, “from before his wrath’’: and from before. VII. 27, ‘all these words ”: 
omit all. IX. 6, ‘*for what shall I do on account of the daughter of my people ”’: 
on account of the evil of the daughter of my people. XI. 19, “let us destroy the 
tree’’: saying come and let us destroy.’’? XVII. 13, ‘‘and ye shall serve there 
other gods day and night because I will not show you mercy "—TPIN NO WN 
—99M O59. The LXX. has of o} décovow ipiv teoc, the Targum no? my NOT 
pom . The former points to \§f; of the latter I am not quite certain, though 
it certainly is not the natural translation of the M.T. We can account for the 
change from $f’ on dogmatic reasons ( it seemed to recognize the real existence 
of other gods),? and perhaps the same reasons would lead the Targum to make its 
rendering indefinite. [I, Jehovah] ‘try the reins and to give” (Xvi. 15): omit 
and. ‘Jehovah hath saved thy people’? (xxx1.): his people. ‘‘And they turned 
to me back and not face and to teach 39>) them rising early and teaching 
(xxx. 33) (995)): LXX. has xai édidaza (= and I taught them). Targum 
N59 DY 5D mn’ NAN PYN>dL which evidently points to the same read- 
ing, though so long a paraphrase. WIN) is the original of both and is exactly 
the form needed. It may have been corrupted by the following 395) . 
XXXIV. 5, “and ‘alas Lord’ shall they mourn for him”: omit and. XXXV. 17, 
** Jehovah God of Hosts’: Jehovah of Hosts. As I pointed out recently, interpo- 
lations of this kind are very frequent.4 ‘All the former words which were upon 


1I put the Massoretic reading first, then, after a colon, that in which the two versions agree. 

2In this case the insertion of the word saying is almost necessary to the sense of a transla- 
tion. Itis possible, therefore, that both versions put itin without authority from their text. 

3 I owe this observation to Professor Stade. 

4 Even here the testimony of the Targums is not homogeneous, nor is that of the LXX. But 
on the principle that the versions are more likely to be corrected into conformity with the M.T. 
than to be changed away from it we may assume the discrepant MSS, to preserve the original 
especially when two (one from each version) agree. 
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the former roll (xxxvi. 28): omit the italicized word. To Jeremiah, the prophet 
(XXXVII. 6): omit the prophet. This again is a case of frequent occurrence, and 
although only one edition of the Targum has the shorter text, its concurrence with 
the LXX. is significant. In XL. 5, the translators seem not to have had our pres- 
ent text before them, and agree in substituting NS ON for NO Ny (LXx. 
et dé un, Tar. n> DN)). ‘‘ And Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah”’ (XL. 8): 
and Johanan, son of Kareah. XLI. 10, ‘‘ the daughters of the king’: insert and. 
XLII. 22, “with famine’’: and with famine. L. 11 insert § before the second 
9). L. 29, both versions agree with the Q*ri in inserting 5. 

If any reader will look at these passages in his Hebrew Bible I am sure he 
will find the internal evidence in their favor in every case unless it be the one 
already noted, x1.19. Tobe sure the list is not very large and the corrections 
are of no great importance. Textual criticism, however, deals with minutiz. 
The list of passages in which the Targum alone indicates a various reading is 
larger. It is as follows: 

II. 6, “from the land of Egypt’: from Egypt. II. 9, ‘therefore I will yet 
strive with you”: omit yet. III. 16, omit “W\}y after "DN but insert it after 
5}?. III. 20, ‘surely a woman rebels from her companion, so have ye rebelled 
against me’’: surely like as [\{§5)] a woman. III. 21, ‘‘the weeping of the sup- 
plications [SSM 955] of the children of Israel”’: the children of Israel weep 
and sigh [PMINAD) [IIT = NIN 193). IV. 23, omit } before IF. 
IV. 29, YPN 55 makes a difficulty because oe) in the next clause refers back 
to this: pyryp 55) is the reading of the Targum ; the LXX strikes out the article 
reading “)'}? 55 , showing that both felt difficulty. The latter is more likely to 
be the original text, and possibly the Targum gives a free translation of this. 
IV. 30, ‘‘ lovers have rejected thee ”’: thy lovers—9}) y for DIY. VI. 28, “all 
of them are turning aside to rebels” O°I71D "D ODD: all their princes are 
rebels = OND OW OD. X. 4, “with silver and with gold he decorates 
it’? [77 ]: he covers it (reading apparently \j775fq). X. 8, “‘ the instruction of 
vanities [ D°953/7 Di) J, wood is it”: and because they served vanities—for of 
what value are they? [[)N NOON NAVY INdD 7 Spy]. suspect the 
Targumist had a different reading for \D\f79 , though what it was I am not able 
to say. The latter part of the sentence may be simply a free rendering. X. 21, 
for 95y/y read jO’Dy". XI. 14, “in the time of their crying to me on account 
of their evil ’’: in the time when thou prayest for them in the time of their evil— 
Np for ony , OFSY for py and My for qyyQ. The Targum is the 
more natural reading, as the prophet has just been commanded himself not to pray 
for the people. XV.13, ‘“‘andinallthy borders”: omitand. XVII.1, ‘“‘youraltars”’: 
their altars. XVII. 3, ‘‘ thy high places with sin” [ ANDMS TN | : for sins 
because ye were worshiping vanity. This is a paraphrase, but it seems to point 
to TAVIS MNWMS , simply reversing the order of the two words. This would 
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make the form ANIM regular also. XVIII. 4, WMS : NY" pointing to 5 
instead of 5. XX. 5, ‘‘all the treasure of this city’’: of this land. XX. 6, “‘and 
to Babylon thou shalt come” [5M]: shalt be led [55M probably reading 
NOV). XXI. 14, “and I will kindle a fire in her forest’’: in her city cy for 
“yy IJ. XXII. 3, insert } before IDDNN->w . The preceding word ends in } 
and the conjunction has probably dropped out under this influence. XXIII. 4, 
‘‘and shall not be missing ”’ (7p? nd) ?): and shall not tremble (evidently 
reading \"fP}5! n>) ). XCXILL. 8, “and from all the lands’: omitall. XXV. 22, 
‘and to your dreams’’: and to your dreamers of dreams; so also XXIx. 8 and 
XXXIV. 3, and this renders it possible that it is simply a case of free translation. 
XXVII. 20, omit . XXIX. 16, “‘ that inhabits this city’: this land. XXX. 
21, omit {55 AN. XXX. 23, insert } before YD. XXXII. 21, “and with 
great fear” [NV]: with a great vision [NJVM]. The Targum seems to have 
read or understood NW. XXXII. 23, insert } before wy NO. XXXIL. 32, 
one recension! (b) omits OHS ID. XXXIV. 4, for MVP for DOpnN » which 
would seem to point to AY. XXXIV. 9, ‘‘to lay service upon them, upon a 
Jew his brother each man” [YN IPPMAN 97799). The Targum has NX) 
DANS WD) and this is the natural order in Hebrew also. YN, when used 
distributively as in this verse, generally comes at the beginning of the clause, as 
in this same chapter elsewhere, v. 10 INDY AN UN, V- 14 YAN AN OR. 
XXXIV. 12, (a) omits the first [7 , which is certainly redundant in our present 
text. XXXYV. 4, for an 955) read jan ja- In xxxvu. 16, Zedekiah swears 
by Jehovah who made for us this soul; Targum (r) the soul, which is more accu- 
rate. XLII. 10, “‘if returning ye will dwell” J53wWP Siw ON), but it is gen- 
erally the same verb which is found in the infinitive joined with a finite form. 
The Targum at least feels the difficulty, for it reads \5)v’ for the second 
word. The LXX., however, is probably correct in reversing the process and read- 
ing SVU" (xadicarrec). In XLIv. 3, omit FONT (b); LXX. omits the last three 
words of the verse. In xxiv. 6 (ar) insert } before AOHWS. XLVI. 10 
FONDS ANA ITNT: (b) MNF OI. In xivinr. 80, omit } from N49). 
In XLVI. 31 insert } before *y/IN ON. XLIX. 30, DAO : OD"9y , which is 
also given as a 9 in Buxtorf. L. 40, for DON read FY’. 

We have then about twenty cases in which the Targum confirms the evidence 
of the LXX., and about fifty cases in which it alone witnesses to a different text 
from the one current among us. Probably I have overlooked some instances. 
But assuming this to be nearly correct, we may say roughly that in seventy 
passages the Targum helps us to settle the text of the book of Jeremiah. The 
amount of variation is the object of this inquiry, and until we have a critical 
edition of the Targum itself this may stand as an approximate result. It does 
not follow from the fact of variation that the Targum is always correct. That 


1] have not always specified where a reading was not supported by all copies of the Targum. 
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must be decided in each instance separately. But the indications already given 
will show that in a considerable proportion of the passages cited (more than half, 
I judge) the Targum has preserved for us the better text. At least in settling our 
text it will not be safe to ignore this version. 

As I have already indicated it is not always easy to determine when the Tar- 
gum had our text. I have carefully excluded a number of cases in which never- 
theless a different reading may have existed. Some one else may be able to find 
clear testimony among these uncertain sounds and I will therefore give a list of 
possible variations. 

V. 10, “go up against [or upon] her walls” — >A) ws, Targum 
NANI possibly reading FPP or even Fw". But as in the same verse 
we have ‘“‘ her branches”’ rendered “‘ her citadels’’ this may be only an instance 
of interpretation by the translator. XIII. 17, ‘‘my soul shall weep because of 
pride’? [7#)3]: because your treasure passes from you— pay 335 IY - 
The only way in which I can account for this translation is to suppose the Tar- 
gum to have read jf} or 79. XVI. 7, ‘and they shall not make them 
drink the cup of consolation for his father and his mother”: each one for his 
father (inserting "33 — WN). XVII. 2, “their asheras on a green tree”’: 
under every green tree (93 AYNN for the Sy of M. T.). If FMM dropped out 
tgty might be changed to Sy . ‘We shall take our revenge upon him ”’ (xx. 10): 
we shall be revenged our revenge upon him. For fj the Targum may have 
read iW9/23 . ‘Rock of the plain” (xxi. 13) [YO WY]: fortified cities does 
not seem a natural translation or even interpretation of these words; it seems to 
imply DNS OMY or WAT Mp. In Ps. xxx1. 22 we find WY Vy. 
XXVI. 10, ‘‘the new gate” is in the Targum the eastern gate (so also XxxVI. 10), 
** And ye shall call me and shall go fons> and shall pray to me”’ (XxXIx. 12). 
For the words in italics the Targum has “and I will hear your prayer” [595 x) 
pans j. In xxxvui. 22 FPS): omit § (b). This is a case where a transla- 
tor might leave out the conjunction as not necessary to the sense. L. 15, for 7" 
we find we . LI. 55, “‘ and will destroy from her a great voice” [ be bs Be “Dp de 
great armies [}9893D ]U%1)] which would, barring the plural, stand for SIF 
5). LIL. 29, the Targum inserts 598 before OH5Y/)")'2) [necessary to the 
sense]. 

I have not kept a list of the passages where the discrepancy of M. T., LXX. 
and Targum is so great as to show that no one of the translators was able to 
make out what his text meant. We should be justified in concluding from such 
discrepancy that the text has been corrupted beyond present possibility of emen- 
dation. This would be only a negative result however. The data which have 
been presented seem to me to have some positive value. 
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CYLINDER B OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS (11+%4. 
BRITISH MUSEUM ; III R.15-16) TRANSLITERATED 
AND TRANSLATED. 


By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, PH. D., 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This cylinder has usually been called the ‘ Broken Cylinder” or C, but I 
have preferred to designate it as B, because it is larger, better preserved and, 
perhaps, more important than the unnumbered cylinder, which I have called C.1 
B was first published in Layard’s Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from 
Assyrian Monuments (London, 1851), pp. 54-58, under the title ‘‘On lower half 
of an Hexagonal object of Baked Clay.” It appeared again in III R. 15, 16, 
edited by George Smith. This edition is very much better than that of Layard, 
but, on account of the extremely bad condition of the original of B, many errors 
are to be found init. Columns I., I. and V. 12-25 were published by Budge in 
History of Esarhaddon (London, 1880). Budge’s edition is little, if any, better 
than George Smith’s. Cf. Delitzsch’s review in the Literarisches Centralblatt, 
May 21, 1881. Column I. 2-25 has been published by Delitzsch in his Assyrische 
Lesestuecke, 3d edition, p. 117, No. 7, and by Bruto Teloni in his Chrestomazia 
Assira (Firenze, 1887), pp. 60-62, and, finally, Column YV., 12-27 by Schrader in 
his Zur Kritik der Inschriften Tiglathpileser’s II, des Asarhaddon und des Asurbani- 
pal (Berlin, 1880). 

Translations of Cylinder B have been published by Menant, Annales des Rois 
d’ Assyrie (Paris, 1874); by Fox Talbot, Records of the Past, vol. III. and in the 
North British Review, 1870, (Column I.]; by Budge, History of Esarhaddon, [Col- 
umns I., II. and V. 12-25]; by Delitzsch, in Miirdter’s Kurzgefasste Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 207, [Column I. 2-25]; by Teloni, 
Chrestomazia Assira, pp. 60-62, [Column I. 2-25]. Cf. also Delitzsch in Wo lag 
das Paradies and Schrader in KGF. and KAT. 

During the summer of 1885, while working in the Assyrian Room of the 
British Museum, I collated Cylinders A and B and copied C. The results of this 
collation have been published in the April (1887) number of HEBRAICA and later 
in my Leipzig Inaugural-dissertation. Many important and hitherto unnoticed 
corrections and readings will be found in these ‘“‘ Textual Notes.” 


1 Published for the first time in the October (1887) HEBRAICA. Cf. also my Leipzig Inau- 
gural-dissertation, Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions, ete. 
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There are many difficult words and idioms in Cylinder B and I have offered 
several new transliterations and translations. In a future number of HEBRAICA, 
I will discuss, among others, the following words and combinations: asir, 
kussu, nitu, kutéi, pariktu, nab&lu, mi-Sid(?), dabtu, basu, 
pukuttu, the names of the eight kings in column IV. 19-22, my combination 
of the lines 1-10, column VY. (hitherto incorrectly understood), V. 7, e&ku, 
ahaztu (=property, Eigenthum), amuhhaSunu, zak-mukku (= YR 
wr), izkurad (A,1.42), kullumu, asi, umm4n-manda, tarid, 
nabi’, 8Atu (=Sadadu), aktabisSu ahu[lap](?), Sakatu, askuppat 
agurré, bitanni (= jn’), sikkatu, A, vi. 1-10, A, vi. 18, amkira 
surrasun, etc., etc. 

In the transliteration, I have practically followed the method of the Delitzsch 
school. In the October (1887) Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Paul 
Haupt proposes another “new system of transliteration for the Semitic sounds.” 
It remains to be seen whether this attempt will survive any longer than his pre- 
vious one set forth with so much confidence in his Beitraege zur assyr. Lautlehre. 

To my friend, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches of the British Museum, I am indebted 
for many readings to be found in the ‘“‘ Textual Notes,” which were published in 
April HEBRAICA, 1887. I am also under obligations to my teacher, Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, for many suggestions and renderings. 
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HEBRAICA. 


TRANSLITERATION. 
CYLINDER B. 

uSarsid uSasbit(?)........ 
labbiS annadirma issarih kabitti 
asku epéS Sarriti bit abé’a nipir(?) Sangiti’a 
ana Axir Sin Sama’ Bél Nabi u Nérgal 
Istar Sa Nina [star $a Arba’il 
kati aSSima imguri kibiti 
ina anniSunu kéni....takiltu (?) 
istaparinima alik 14 kaldta 
idaka nittallakma nindra garéka 
istén ime Sind time a] ukki pin ummani’a dl adgul 
arka Gl Amur pikitti sisé simitti niri 
al undt tahadzi’a al aSdr 
sidét girri’a a] a&puk 
raggu kussu Sabitu dannat kussi al ddur 
kima issiri si-si-in-ni mupparsi 
ana sakap za’éri'a apta ida’a 
harrin Nina paskiS urruhis ardima 
ellamii’a ina irsiti Hanigalbat(?) gimir kuradéSun 
siriti pan girri’a sabtiima uSali kakkésun 
puluhti ilini rabiti bélé’a ishupSunditima 
tib tahazi’a danni émurima émai mabhutis (?) . 
Istar bélit kabli tahdzi ra’imat Sangiti’a 
ida’a tazizma kaSatsunu tasbir 
tahazisunu raksi tapturma 
ina puhriSunu ikbi umma anni Sarani 


ina kibiti sirti id4’a ittanashard ikba 


karassu idkéma ana Nin-gal-mu (?) 
Salat Oru ardu dagil pani’a 
nitu ilméSuma isbatu misa’u 
ultu Axar Samat Bél u Nabd Istar ka Nina 
Istar 8a Arba’il idti ASdrahiddin | 


ina kussé abé’a tabiS u&éSibinima 
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TRANSLATION. 
CYLINDER B. 


I was fierce like a lion and my heart (Gemiith) was enraged. 

To exercise the sovereignty of my father’s house and to clothe my 
priestly office, 

to Axar, Sin, Samak, Bel, Nabu and Nergal, 

Istar of Nineveh, [star of Arbela, 

I raised my hand and they looked with favor on my petition. 

In their eternal mercy, an oracle 

they sent me, viz.: ‘‘Go, do not delay ; 

we will march at thy side and will subjugate thy enemies.” 

One day, two days I did not wait, the front of my army I did not 
look upon, 

the rear I did not see, the appointments of my yoked horses, 

the weapons for my battle I did not inspect, 

provisions for my campaign I did not issue. 

The furious cold of the month Sabatu, the fierceness of the cold, I 
did not fear. 

Like a flying si-si-in-ni bird 

for the overthrow of my enemies, I opened out my forces. 

The road to Nineveh, with difficulty and haste, I descended. 

Before me in Hanigalbat, all of their lofty warriors 

seized the front of hy expedition and forced a battle. 

The fear of the great gods, my lords, overwhelmed them, 

the approach of my mighty battle they saw and they became 
MeO? & 3, 4a 

Istar, the mistress of onslaught and battle, the lover of my priestly 
office, 

stood at my side and broke their bows. 

Their compact line of battle she broke up 

and in their assembly they cried: ‘‘ This is our king.” 


his camp-baggage he gathered together and against 
Nin-gal-mu, 
governor of Uru, a servant dependent on me, 
with a force he surrounded him and seized his exits. 
From the time that Asfr, Samas, Bél and Nabd, [star of Nineveh, 


Istar of Arbela, me Esarhaddon 
on the throne of my fathers, had firmly seated 
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Col. IIT. 
1. 


HEBRAICA. 


bélat m4ti uSadgild pani’a 44 dl iplah 
nade ahé dl irsima ardi dl umaddir 
u rakbu’u adi mabri’a 
al iSpuramma sulmu Zarriti’a dl i8’al 
epsétéSu limnété ina kirib Nina aSméma 
libbi igugma issarih kabitti Sudsaké’a 
pihati $a pati matiSu uma/’ir sirussu 
u 84 Nabd-zér-napisti-ustésir barindi nabalkattanu 
alak ummfni’a ikméma ana Elamti ki sélabis innabit 
as$u mamit ilani rabiti $a éparku!(?) ASifr Sin Sama’ 
Bél u Nabi annu kabtu emédéiXuma 
kirib Elamti inaraégu ina kakki 
Na’id-Marduk ahisu epsét Elamti 
Sa ana ahéSu éteppusi émurma 
ultu Elamti innabtamma ana epés arditi’a 
ana A&Sér illikamma usalla bélati 
Tamtim ana sihirtisa ridit ahéSu usadgil panudsu 
Satti8amma 14 naparka itti tamarte’u kabitte 
ana Nina illikamma una&Saka Sépé’a 
Abdimilkitu Sar Sidiini 
la palih bélati’a 14 Séma zikir Sapti’a 
’a el? tamtim gallati ittakluma isld niri’a 
Sidini 4] tuklatisu sa kirib témti nadd 
(Cf. Cylinder A, 1. 9, s8qq.) 
- « « « (Cf. Cylinder A, IT. 6, sqq.) 
ina irsit HubuS[na(?) adi gimir ummanisu] 


urassiba [ina kakkil. 


Akbus kigadi nisé [Hilakki] 

Dw’ua asibat [hurS4ni] 

xa téhi Tabala 

Sa eli SadéSunu danniti |ittakldma] 

ultu fime pani 14 kitnu[Sa ana niri] 

XXI 4lanigunu danniti adi [alani sihriti] 


$a limétisunu almé ak{Sud aSlula Xallatsun] 


1 This reading is doubtful. The text is badly broken. One can read é-té-ku as well as 6-par-ku. 
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and the dominion of the land had trusted to me, he did not fear, 
he did not turn aside, and did not cease to be my servant, 
but his messenger, into my presence, 
he did not send, concerning the prosperity of my kingdom he did 
not ask. 
Concerning his evil deeds in the midst of Nineveh I heard 
and my heart was angry and my liver (or heart) was enraged. 
My superior-oflicers, the prefects of the border of his land, I sent 
against him 
and he, Nabu-zér-napiSti-uStéSir, a robber and rebel, 
of the march of my army heard, and, like a fox, he fled to Elam. 
As the oath of the great gods . . . . . . Addr, Sin, Samai, 
Bél and Nabi, a heavy punishment they placed on him, and 
in the midst of Elam they subjugated him with the sword. 
Na’id-Marduk, his brother, the affairs of Elam, 
which I had done to his brother, saw and 
from Elam he fled and to become my servant 
to Assyria came and besought my lordship. 
The land of Tamtim, in its whole extent, the dominion of his 
brother, I entrusted to him. 
Yearly, without fail, with his heavy present, 
to Nineveh he came and kissed my feet. 
Abdimilkutu, King of Sidon, 
who did not fear my lordship, who did not listen to the command 
of my lip, 
who trusted to the vast sea and threw off my yoke, 
Sidon, his principal city, which is situated in the midst of the sea. 
[And Té’uSpa of Gimir, an ummaén-manda, whose residence was 
afar off] in the Hubusna territory, [together with the whole of his 
army], 
I ran through [with the sword]. 





I trampled on the necks of the men of [Hilakki], 

Duw’ua, the inhabitants of [the mountain-ridges], 

which lie in the vicinity of Tabala . . ... .; 

who, to their mighty mountains [trusted, and] 

from days of old had not been subject [to any yoke]; 

XXI of their powerful cities, together with [the small cities] 

of their territory, I besieged, captured, [carried away their spoil], 
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abbul akkur ina ik4[ti akmu] 
sititésunu Sa hittu [u kullultu] 
14 #84 kabtu nir béliti’a émidsuniti. 


Adis Barnaka 

asibati TilaSiri Sa ina pi [nisé] 
Mibranu Pitanu inamba zikir[Sun] 
Usappih niké Manna kuti 14 sanku 
u ummanisu [spak4 Azguzi 

kidru 14 muSézibi$u andr ina kakki. 


Aslul Bit-Dakkiri Sa kirib Kaldi aiab Babili 
akmu Samas-ibni Sarrisu ishappu habbilu 
l4 palihu zikri bél bélé 
$a eklé aplé Babili u Barsap 
ina parikti itbaluma utéru ramanus 
a’iu andku puluhtu Bél u Nabd ida 
eklé Stina utérma pan aplé Babili 
u Barsap uSadgil 
Nab@-Sallim apal Balasu 
{fina kus]séSu uSéSibma isS4t abSani. 
nisu SépésSun 


ukin eliSun 


[PatuSarra nalgi Sa ité bit MUN 

[8a kirib Mada rikdati] sa pati Bikni Sadu ukné 

[Sa ina Sarrani abé’a] mamma 14 ikbusu irsitim mati$un 
[Sidirparna Epa}rna hazanati dannite 

[8a ]& kitnusé ana nijri S4Sunu adi niSéSunu 

[sisé rukiibésunu] alpé séni uduri 

[Sallatsun kabittu] aSlula ana kirib A&Sdr. 


_[Bazu] naga Sa aSar’u réiku 


[mi-sid(?) naJbali kakkar dibtu asar sumdme 
[CXL] kasbu kakkar basi pukuttu u aban pi-sabiti 
aS’ar siri u akrabi kima zirbibé mali ugaru 

XX kasbu Hazii Saddi sag-gil-mud 


ana arki’a umassirma étik 
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I destroyed, tore down and with fire [I burned]. 
Upon the rest of them, who sin [and crimes] 
had not committed, I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 


i tramipleg upon Barman «6. 6 6 wk gw sw 
the inhabitants of Tilasdiri who, in the language of [the people] 
Mihranu Pitanu they call [their] name. 


I scattered the men of Minni, the kut a, the unsubmissive 
and his army. I%paka of Azguza— 
an alliance that did not save him—I subdued with the sword. 


I despoiled Bit-Dakkiri, which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon, 
I bound Samat%-ibni, its king, a foolish (?), bad person, 

who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 

who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians and Borsippans 
by force and had turned them to his own use. 

Because I knew the fear of Bél and Nabi, 

these fields I returned, to the Babylonians 

and Borsippans I entrusted. 

Nabi-Xallim, son of Balasu, 

[on his] throne I placed and he was tribute to me. 


[PatuXarra], a district on the borders of : 

[which is in the midst of the far-off Medes], on the borders of 
Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 

the territory of whose land no one [among the kings, my fathers, 
had trodden] ; 

[Sidirparna, Eparna], the powerful city-officers, 

[who were not subject to any yoke], they themselves with their men, 

{horses, chariots], oxen, sheep, dromedaries, 

[their heavy spoil], I carried away into the midst of Assyria. 


[Bazu], a district, whose situation is afar off, 

fa mi-Sid (?)] of land, a wearisome country, a barren place, 

[CLX] kasbu of swampy ground, thorny undergrowth, and gazelle- 
mouth stone, 

where snakes and scorpions, like grasshoppers, fill the country ; 

XX kasbu of Hazi, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone, 

I left behind me and I marched. 
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nag $f’atu ka ultu ime ulliti 
14 illiku Sarru pini mahri’a 
ina kibit ASdr béli’a ina kirbiSu Salténis attallak 
Kisu Sar Hal(?)dili Akbaru Sar I]pi’ate 
Mansaku Sar Magalani Iapa’ Sarrat Dihrani 
Habisu Sar Kadaba’ Nibaru Sar Ga’pani 
Ba‘ilu Sarrat [hilu Habaziru Sar Buda’ 
VIII Sarraini Xa kirib nagé si’atu adak 
kima* . . . . a&tddi pagar kurfdéSun 
ilanisunu namkd@riSunu buSaésunu u nikxéSunu aglula ana kirib 
Assur 
Lalé Sar Iadi’ Sa lapin kakké[’a ipparsidu] 
(Cf. Cylinder A, IV. 41, sqq.) 
{Ina iméSuma ékal mahirte Sa kirib Nin4] 
$a [Sarrani alik mahri abé’a udépisd] 
ana Su[téSur karasi pakadi murniské] 
paré narkabati [bélé unit tahazi] 
u Sallat nakiré gi{mir mimma Sumsu] 
$a AStr Sar ilani ana eSki Sarriti’a iSruka 
ana Sitmur sisé Sitamduh narkabati 
agru S’atu imisannima nisé matati hubut ka&ti’a 
allu umgikku uSassiSundtima ilbind libnati 
ékallu sihra 8f’atu ana sihirti§a ak[kurma] 
kakkaru ma’du kima ahaztimma ultu libbi eklé [abtukma] 
eliSu uSraddi ina pili aban Sadi 
tamla uSmalli adkéma Sarrani Hatti u ébir tamti 
* * * * * * 
* * % * * * 
u Sarrani Xa Iatnana kabal timtim 
naphar(?) XXII Sarrani Hatti hi tamtim kabal tamtim kaliSunu 
uma irgunitima guSiré rabiti 
(Cf. Cylinder A, V, 15, sqq.) 
° (Cf. Cylinder A, VI, 39, sqq.) 
Samnu réStu Samnu gu-la amubhagunu uSaski 
ina kibit ASdr Sar ilani ASSdr kalisimu 


* Cf. Textual Notes, in loco (April HEBRAICA, 1887). 
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That district, where, from days of old, 

no king before me had marched, 

by the command of ASfr, my lord, into its midst I marched victo- 
riously. 

Kisu, king of Haldili; Akbaru, king of Ilpi’ate ; 

Mansaku, king of Magalani; Iapa’, queen of Dihrani; 

Habisu, king of Kadaba’; Niharu, king of Ga’pani ; 

Ba’ilu, queen of [hilu; Habaziru, king of Buda’, 

VIII kings of that district I killed. 

Like . . . . I cast the corpses of their warriors. 

Their gods, property, possessions, and men I carried away to 
Assyria. 

Lalé, king of Iadi’, who before my weapons [had fled], ete. 

[At that time, the former palace, which is in Nineveh], 

which [the kings, my forefathers had caused to be built] ; 

for the [stowing away of the camp, for the sheltering of the horses] 

and bulls, chariots, [weapons, utensils of war], 

and the spoil of the enemies, [everything of every description], 

which AXir, the king of the gods, for the strengthening of my king- 
dom had presented, 

for the stalling of the horses, hitching up of the chariots, 

that place had become too small for me, and the men of the coun- 
tries, the booty of my bow, 

allu umsikku I caused them to carry and they made bricks. 

That small palace I tore down entirely, and 

a large quantity of ground,in accordance with my means, from the 
midst of the fields I cut off, and 

added to it. With freestone, a stone of the mountain 

I filled out its terrace. I assembled the kings of Hatti and 


beyond the sea, * * * * 


* * * * * * * 
and the kings of Iatnana in the midst of the sea— 
in all XXII kings of Hatti, of the sea-coast, of the midst of the sea, 


all of them ; 
to all of these [ gave my commands, and large beams, etc., etc. 
The best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 
By the command of Axir, king of the gods, and the gods of As- 
syria, all of them, 
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ina tab séré hud libbi nummur kabitti 

%ébé littite kirib’a daris 

lurméma lusbA lala%a 

ina zak-mukki arbi résti kullat murniské 

paré bélé gammalé unit tahazi 

gimir ummani Xallat nakiré 

Sattisamma 14 naparka lupkida kirib%a 

kirib ékalli Satu sédu damku lamassu damku 

nasir kibsi Sarrati’a mubadi kabitti’a 
etc., ete ete. 

(Cf. HEBRAICA, Jan., 1888, and my “Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon Inscrip- 
tions, etc.,’’ where B, VI. 13-22, is transliterated and translated.] 
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in health of body, joy of heart, cheerfulness of spirit, 

abundance of offspring, in its midst continually 

may I dwell and may its fullness be sufficient. 

On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 

bulls, camels, weapons, utensils of war, 

all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 

yearly, without fail, may I store away within it. 

Within this palace, may gracious bull-divinities and gracious 
colossi, 


protecting the footsteps of my majesty, causing my spirits to 
rejoice, etc., etc. 








NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
By SAMUEL Davipson, D. D., LL. D., 


London, England. 

II. 12. The correct translation is that given by Jerome, ‘“‘ adorate pure” worship 
purely. See my “Ona Fresh Revision of the English Old Testament,” p. 57. 

IV. 8. See the “ Fresh Revision,”’ p. 72. P 

VI. 11. The Imperfects in this verse should be rendered “they shall be,” etc. ; 
not ‘let them be.” 

VIII. 2. 773{). This is a difficult form. It is an Imperative, not an Infinitive, 
and is differently explained by critics. If the reading be genuine, the trans- 
lation is ‘‘ which glory of thine set thou above the heavens (also).’’ Verse 5. 
See ‘Fresh Revision,” p. 78. 

XII. 7. Soy crucible, of earth? Ewald’s translation is improbable. Hupfeld’s 
‘‘in the earth” gives a doubtful meaning to % prefixed. 

XVI. 3. Perhaps the best way to take this difficult verse is to render ‘‘ as to the 
saints who are in the land and the nobles, all my pleasure is in them.” 
Ewald’s exposition of this Psalm is not good; Hupfeld’s is somewhat better. 
In the tenth verse the singular reading “thy pious one” is not original, and 
the plural, ‘“‘thy pious ones,” is right. Verse 5. ° yah) , ef. Gesenius and 
Ewald on the word. The latter not so good as the former. It is the Parti- 
ciple of Qal (Lehrgebaude, p. 308). Internal evidence fails to find a suitable 
occasion for this Psalm in the life of David. It does not agree well with his 
position when he was in the wilderness of Ziph (see 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). A 
much later time than David’s must be assigned to it. Verse 4. {\j9%). This 
verb means here as elsewhere to buy; ‘‘ who buy another (god).’’ The ren- 
dering adopted by many, exchange, is not exactly suitable; for it requires a 
peculiar supplementing, exchange (Jehovah) (for) another; or the improbable, 
take in exchange another. Other observations on this Psalm may be found in 
my “ Revision of the English Old Testament,” pp. 67, 68. 

XVIII. Hupfeld unnecessarily and with weak reasons denies the Davidic author- 
ship. The last two verses proceed from a later hand than the preceding part. 

XIX. This Psalm is made up of two separate pieces. Ewald is wrongly blamed 
by Jennings and Lowe for holding this opinion. The first part is badly trans- 
lated in the authorized version. The latter part of verse 4 is incorrect in 
Kamphausen. Verse 5. \P not sound, as Gesenius and Ewald suppose, 
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but measure, expanse, region, what a measuring-line stretches over. Here 
Hupfeld is right. The fourth verse does not agree well with 3 and 5, and it 
has therefore been interpreted in various ways. 

XXII. 17. The best way to interpret the verse is, ‘“‘ they enclose me, my hands 
and feet, like the lion,” i. e. they enclose my whole person, enclose me alto- 
gether so that I cannot escape. Hupfeld’s note on the verse is excellent; and 
Gesenius has also a good one upon it (Thesaurus, p. 671). Ewald’s is disap- 
pointing. The versions generally take the word as the lion for a verb, wpvéar, 
qoxvvav, Vinxerant, foderunt; but a verb is not easily got out of the Mas- 
soretic reading, which must be altered for the purpose. It is utterly im- 
probable that it is a participle, instead of a noun, in the plural construct; and 
to render it as “piercing” is an unlucky guess. To say with Ewald that the 
present reading is owing to Christian-Jewish polemics, is mere conjecture. 
It is superfluous to state that the 22d Psalm is not Messianic. How could the 
Messiah speak as in the 7th verse? If some parts be applied to Christ in the 
New Testament that is no sound reason for thinking that the original writer 

A pious sufferer in the time of the exile is the speaker; and his 

I do not believe that he personifies the 


meant it so. 
enemies are heathen persecutors. 
Jewish people. Rather does he speak in his own name and of himself. 

XXV.11. The verb FMD) is difficult of explanation; and the grammars do 
not present a satisfactory solution of it. See Ewald’s Lehrbuch, 2 344 b. 
Nordheimer’s Grammar, vol. II. 2 985.1. Gesenius’s by Roediger, English 
translation, 7 126d. The entire subject of the Hebrew tenses is not yet 
cleared up; and I know that Hupfeld, despairing of getting a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, abandoned the publication of his Hebrew grammar 
after its commencement. Too many divisions and distinctions have been 
introduced. In the present case it is probable that the writer neglected to 
write a verb just before that which perplexed the reader. As the passage 
stands, the } conversive prefixed to the Perfect, or as some prefer to call it 
Waw consecutive, gives it the sense of an Imperfect or Future which, express- 
ing strong hope or assurance, is allied to the Imperative of supplication, 
‘pardon mine iniquity.”’ I am fully aware that this is an imperfect explana- 
tion ; but it is better than those offered in the grammars. 

XXIX. 2. In holy or festal adornment, angels being conceived as clothed in festal 
dress before God’s throne. Hupfeld’s explanation is incorrect here; but De 
Wette, following Gesenius, has rightly interpreted the phrase. 

XXXII. 9. The last clause of this verse is extremely difficult. 
‘** With bit and bridle their youth must be bound; they do not come near thee 
otherwise.’’ As the noun %}}) occurs in Psalm cul. 5, meaning time of life, 
it probably means the same here; especially youth, implying vigor, strength. 
Many understand it in the sense of ornament or trappings. Hupfeld’s inter- 


I translate it, 
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pretation seems far-fetched ; and Kamphausen gives no clear solution. One 
is tempted to suppose the text corrupt. Ewald gives a meaning to my 
which cannot be accepted, viz.: cheek; so that his interpretation turns aside 
from the true one. 

XXXVI. 3. This is a most perplexing verse. I should render it, ‘‘ For it (the 
oracle of transgression within his heart) has made it smooth to him in his 
eyes so as to find his iniquity [and] to hate;” in other words, the secret utter- 
ances of the wicked man’s heart make the way of finding out his iniquity and 
cherishing hatred an easy thing to him. It gives him satisfaction both to 
seek out his misdeeds, and gratify his hatred. The long, elaborate and ingen- 
ious note of Hupfeld is not convincing. Nor can I adopt altogether the inter- 
pretation given by Ewald. Kamphausen wavers. The true sense turns in a 
great degree on the subject of pnt whether it be God or the oracle. 

XXXVII. 38. Itis almost unnecessary to remark that the latter clause of this 
verse is wrongly translated in the received version. The correct rendering 
spoils the text for funeral sermons. It is, ‘that there is a posterity to the 
man of peace ;” posterity being a blessing under the Old Testament. Gese- 
nius has properly recorded this signification, but the present passage is not 
given in his examples of it. None but Hengstenberg would deny that the 








Hebrew word has the sense in question. 

XXXIX.3. The first half of this verse can only mean ‘‘ I was dumb in silence, I | 
held my peace without gladness,” etc., or, ‘‘far from joyfulness I was silent.” 
The difficult word is rightly explained by Hupfeld and Kamphausen ; wrongly 
by Ewald, who has “I was silent of the good” (I missed). Delitzsch renders 
most improbably ‘“‘ without prosperity,’ that is, without taking note of it; 
while Jennings and Lowe resort to the far-fetched sense: without [gaining] 
any good [therefrom]. DeWette’s note and translation are unsatisfactory, 
“T was silent from everything,’ good as well as evil. 

XLII. 5. This verse, upon which many interpretations and comments have been 
spent, may be best translated, ‘‘ These things will I call to mind, and pour out 
my soul in me, that I passed in the multitude, walked in solemn procession 
to the house of God, with the voice of joy and praise, a festival-keeping 
throng.” The psalmist expresses his remembrance of the past, rather than 
his longing and hope in relation to the future. Hupfeld accumulates a 
variety of opinions about the different words of the verse, amid which the 
reader may easily lose a clear apprehension of the critic’s own interpretation. 
Inclining to an opposite extreme of Ewald’s method, he balances too much. 

XLV. There is little doubt about this Psalm being an epithalamium composed 
on the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of a Tyrian king. Being a 
secular poem, like the 72d, the Jews interpreted it allegorically; and this 
method of exegesis passed over to the early Christians, leading them to apply 
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it to Messiah. But the Messianic interpretation is foreign to the original 
sense, and can only be carried through the Psalm by thrusting forced mean- 
ings upon the words. I see no good reason for referring the Psalm to Jero- 
boam II., as Ewald does; a conjecture which was probably prompted by the 
more frequent intercourse of the northern kingdom with the Tyrians; much 
less for referring it with Hitzig to the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel. Nor 
is Delitzsch’s conjecture probable that the poem was meant to celebrate 
Joram’s marriage with Athaliah. The Psalm has its difficulties. In the 7th 
verse occurs ‘‘ thy God’s throne,” i. e. thy divine throne, etc.; and the version 
‘*thy throne, O God,” is incorrect; for the plural DITION cannot be applied 
to one king. It may perhaps be used of kings, as in the 82d Psalm; but even 
there Hupfeld denies it that sense. In verse 9, 93) must either be a plural 
meaning strings, music of stringed instruments, or, of Armenia, Armenian. 
The former interpretation is usually adopted; but the use of the word for 
D’5/5 is without analogy. Gesenius makes as good an attempt as there can 
be to explain the form of the word (Lehrgebaude, pp. 525-6); and Ewald is 
still less satisfactory. It is better on the whole to take it as it occurs in Jer. 
LI. 27, where a province of Armenia is meant. Notwithstanding the author- 
ity of Jerome and of Hupfeld, as well as Hitzig, ‘*the daughter of Tyre” in 
the 13th verse must mean, the Tyrians, the inhabitants of the city, especially the 
males. The translation ‘‘O daughter of Tyre’? comes awkwardly with and 
before it, after the preceding words. See ‘‘ Fresh Revision,” p. 77. 


XLVIII. 3. This verse is difficult. I translate it, ‘‘ beautiful in elevation, the 


LI. 


joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion; in the remotest north is the city of the 
great King.”’ The explanation of ‘‘ the remotest north’ given by Ewald and 
Hitzig must be rejected. Gesenius and DeWette come very near the true 
sense; but Hupfeld’s interpretation is the best, which supposes the contrast 
to be with Sinai in the south. The sense ‘‘ sides” is wrong in this place; and 
to take the clause ‘‘ remotest north ’’ in close connection with Mount Zion is 
erroneous, because Zion was in the south of the city. The word roy does 
not mean ‘“‘angle,”’ as some render it. The meaning would be greatly simpli- 
fied if we could suppose with Olshausen that the two words, “‘ extremities of 
the north,’”’ were a marginal gloss that was taken into the text; and Kamp- 
hausen is inclined to adopt the suggestion. 

This Psalm is not David’s, but is of the exile date as shown by the 20th 
verse. The conception of sin as committed against God alone, the offering of 
a broken spirit being more acceptable to him than material sacrifices, and 
the character of the diction are all alien to the time of David. But the suit- 
ableness of the 16th verse to the title has led many to suppose that it is 
David’s penitential utterances. Yet it is difficult to reconcile the 6th verse 
with Davidic authorship. How could adultery and murder be sins against 

*4 
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God alone? The last two verses create a great difficulty, as they appear 
inconsistent with what is said immediately before about the particular sacri- 
fices with which God is well pleased. Hence many have thought them a late 
addition, not a part of the original composition. This, however, is a bold 
assumption. Taking them as properly belonging to the Psalm, we suppose 
the meaning to be, that the restored people would offer sacrifices in the 
divinely appointed place with hearts purified by adversity; sacrifices pre- 
sented thus being the only acceptable ones. The 14th verse (second clause) 
should be rendered ‘“‘ and with a willing spirit support me.’’ The spirit is the 
Psalmist’s, but given by God. The word iy? in the 5th verse means as 
usual ‘“‘in order that,’ and is always telic, implying purpose; though cause 
and effect were not logically separated by the Jews. It may appear strange 
to us to interpret an author so as to make him say “‘ I have done evil in order 





that thou mightest be justified in thy sentence;’’ but the Jews referred all 
things to the immediate influence and action of God, not hesitating to say 
he hardened Pharaoh’s heart that he should refuse to let the Israelites go 
free; that he creates evil (Isa. XLV. 7); and that he inclined the Egyptians’ 
minds to give jewels and ornaments to the Israelites, who borrowed without 
the idea of repaying, ‘the hath blinded their eyes,” etc. (John x11. 40). The 
idea in the 7th verse approaches nearer to that of original sin than in any 
other passage in the Old Testament; but it does not state that which theolo- 
gians mean by the phrase. We should remember that the language is that of 
All that is meant is that the 








poetry, not prose; and that poetry exaggerates. 
writer speaks of himself as inheriting a nature with the seeds of sin in it—a 

nature corrupt and inclined to sin from the earliest years. The language 
does not imply that man sins in Adam; or that the sin of Adam is imputed to 
him. Neither does it imply that he is wholly corrupt, without freedom of 
will to think and do good; and it is entirely incorrect to say that ‘‘in iniquity ”’ 
and ‘‘in sin” are predicated of his parent, not of himself. 

LIII. The greater part of this Psalm is a repetition of the x1vth; and critics 
have puzzled over the question how the sameness is to be accounted for. 
Neither seems to be exactly in its original state; but the Lid is nearer it 
than the x1vth. David himself was not the author of them, for they belong 
to the time of the captivity. The alterations in the one or the other are not 
systematically or deliberately made. A few may have arisen from subsequent 
reflection; but most took place in the course of transcription or traditional 
transmission. Intentional adaptation of the first Psalm in the second to some 

The change of Jehovah into Elohim proceeds 











particular occasion is unlikely. 
from the collector of the second book, of which the Psalm is a part. 

LY. This Psalm is obviously later than David,'sd that Ahithophel is not the 
treacherous friend described. Verses 7-9 show that the poet lived among 
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enemies in the same city, that is, Jerusalem. The assertion made by Lowe 
and Jennings that the Psalm ‘ teems with Davidic idioms” is wholly incor- 
rect. Hitzig’s opinion that Jeremiah was the author is favored by various 
expressions; but the tone is hardly that of the prophet. The writer lived at 
the time when the city was besieged by the Babylonians, and society was in 
a state of confusion. He was in a very excited state of mind, prays against 
his enemies, and especially against a friend who had proved faithless. The 
sequence of the verses is so loose and disconnected, that Hupfeld believes in 
displacement of certain portions, 13-15, 20b, 21, 22, 24. But this is an 
unnecessary assumption. The writer’s feelings and perilous situation account 
for his broken statements. The latter part of the 20th verse, which is intro- 
duced abruptly, is very difficult. ‘‘ They who have no changes, and they fear 
not God.” The word nipon cannot apply to a moral change, though 
Gesenius gives that meaning to it, so that the sense is not “they do not 
change for the better ;’’ neither is it ‘‘ they do not change from prosperity to 
adversity.’’ Looking to the use of the word in Job xiv. 14, I would venture 
to propose the interpretation ‘‘ they do not change their post,’’ as soldiers do 
who keep watch in turn and are relieved. They adhere to their post, that is, 
they remain continually and obstinately in the same sinful position. They 
are always at their sinful post. The attempts of Ewald and Hupfeld to find 
a different sense for the word are unsuccessful. 

LVI. The received version of the 5th verse is unintelligible. It should be, ‘‘ by 
God’s help I will praise his word,’ i. e. this promise fulfilled to me. In the 
11th verse, where the clause is repeated, the suffix to 37 cannot be dis- 

| pensed with. There can be little doubt that ~54 in verse 8 should be DD , 

as Ewald conjectures. He is followed by Olshausen and Hupfeld. 

LVII. Probably from the same author as that of LvI., and so not David. The 
4th verse should be rendered, ‘‘he that pants for me (my persecutor) has 
reproached.”’ The clause is abruptly and awkwardly introduced. The verb 
TIDWN in the 5th verse creates great difficulty. If it be a genuine reading, 
it should be rendered, ‘‘ I must lie with the fiery ones, the sons of men,” etc. ; 
though one would expect the prefix 5 before DM ; ; ef. Isa. u. 11. The 
various conjectures respecting the passage may be seen in Hupfeld, who takes 
refuge in a corruption: of the text, which he does too often. 

LVIII. Verse 2 should probably be rendered, ‘‘Is the righteousness which you 
should speak really dumb ? do you judge uprightly the sons of men?’”? Many 
point DON differently, and propose DON for DON, i. e., “ye gods.” 
Verse 10. Translate, ‘‘whether fresh or burning, He (God) will sweep them 
away.” The words are variously interpreted. Verse 9. D7) is a noun, 
not an apocopated future Hiph. of {D%, as Gesenius, followed by Heng- 
stenberg, supposes. -* 
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LX. Verse 6. Translate ‘ thou gavest to them who fear thee a banner to flee to 


from before the bow.” Verse 6 is ironical. ‘Shout in triumph over me, 
O Philistia.”> But this does not suit the context, and the reading should 
probably be, as in Psalm cvui. 10, ‘‘ Over Philistia I will shout in triumph.” 
In verse 5, thou hast given us to drink wine of reeling, the “wd should be 
pointed as construct. Here it is absolute by mistake. The Psalm is often 
referred, along with the Lxiy., to Maccabean times. But this does not 
clearly follow from internal evidence. It belongs to a time when the nation 
was in a downcast and disastrous state, perhaps in exile. 


LXIV. 7th verse. 43{3[). This verb in the first person plural gives no good 


sense. It should be iF), they “have completed.” The 8th verse reads 
properly, ‘‘and God shoots them; an arrow (flies) suddenly; their wounds 
are (there).”. The accent is against the union of vn with the preceding con- 
text. Verse 9. It is better with Hupfeld to alter a single point in the verb 
and so translate, ‘‘and He will cause it to fall upon (or destroy) them, their 
tongue.”? The rendering of DeWette is not bad, ‘‘ their tongues will cause 
them to fall upon one another.”’ Ewald, whom Hengstenberg follows, is less 


happy in his exegesis of the words. 


LXV. 6th verse. Render “of all the ends of the earth and of the sea, distant 


(as they are).”” This is contrary to the accents, but required by the sense. 
The translation, ‘‘ of the distant parts of the sea,’’ is inconsistent. 


LXVI. Ewald appears to be right in dividing this Psalm into two parts. The 


first is national, descriptive of national calamities, and perhaps referring to 
the invasion of the land by Sennacherib. The second, verses 13-20, is per- 
sonal, expressing the feelings of a pious Israelite; and its date is earlier than 


the first. 


LXVIII. This Psalm is the most difficult of interpretation among all that form 


the collection, and has given rise to a greater number of separate disserta- 
tions or treatises than any other. To do it full justice would require from me 
both a new translation and a comment on each verse—a thing inconsistent 
with the plan of these brief and occasional remarks on the book of Psalms. 
I can only offer a few remarks. It is of late origin, referring to the return of 
the Jews from Babylon and the re-establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
Mount Zion. Hence its analogy with the Deutero-Isaiah. The hope of the 
people is expressed in a lyric hymn which takes a highly poetical flight, full 
of bold imagery, and animated with a fiery inspiration. Versell. Translate 
“thy beasts settled down in it; thou preparedst them in thy goodness for the 
afflicted, O God,” with a reference to the quails. The triumphal song of the 
women announcing victory begins with the 13th verse and ends with the 15th. 
Verses 14, 15. Translate, ' 
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‘* Will ye lie at ease between the pales ? 
Wings of a dove covered with silver 
And her feathers with the shimmering yellow of gold, 
When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
It became clear as snow in the darkness.”’ 


The sense of these words can only be guessed. The first line is addressed to 
the victorious Israelites by way of rebuke. They take their ease instead of 
pursuing the enemy. The bold figure in the second and third lines may 
allude to the still, unwarlike, pastoral life of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan who, instead of following up their conquest, rest in contented 
inactivity, admiring the bright colors of the doves in the fields where the cattle 
are being herded. The reproof is still continued that the tribes are satisfied 
with pastoral life when they should be continuing their warlike conduct ; and 
the severe admonition is enforced by the fact that they were thus idly reclin- 
ing amid the pastures of their flocks, though the Almighty scattered kings 
for their sake. It is impossible to say what fy} in the 15th verse refers to. 
31. ‘* Rebuke the beast of the reeds, the multitude of bulls with the calves 
of the peoples; subdue those who are greedy for money,” etc. ‘‘ The beast 
of the reeds’? means Egypt. Bulls are the strong; calves the weak. The 
last part requires a slight change of the original text to bring out the sense I 
have given. 

LXIX. This Psalm dates in the exile and proceeds from a prophet, as appears 
from verses 30-37; but whether Jeremiah can be fixed upon as the writer, 
which is Hitzig’s opinion, cannot be settled by any probable evidence. The 
various passages in it which are applied to Christ in the New Testament do 
not show that the writer had such in his mind; especially as the bitter spirit 
and curses of enemies (verses 23, etc.) are directly opposed to the genius of the 
New Testament. The 11th verse. ‘‘ And I wept; my soul was in fasting” 
(i. e. I fasted) hardly requires the emendation of Olshausen and Hupfeld, 
which turns MIN) into MIYN) , ‘‘I humbled my soul by fasting.” 

LXX. This poem is a repetition of the second part of Psalm xu. The variations 
of the two texts show on the whole the superiority of the present one. 

LXXII. The title ascribes the authorship to Solomon; but he is neither the 
writer nor the subject of it. The language and contents are much later. It 
expresses the hopes, wishes, and aspirations of a pious Israelite for the ever- 
lasting continuance of the Davidic kingdom, which was regarded as identical 
with the Kingdom of God; and describes in the ideal language of poetry a 
king reigning over the whole earth. Such hopes point to a Messianic time. 
The collector of the second book of the Psalms, thinking that the Davidic 
ones were ended, added the doxological epilogue contained in the last three 
verses. Lowe and Jennings render the prefix 5 in wX> unto, incorrectly 
(verse 16). Itis extremely doubtful whether the preposition has ever that 
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meaning ; though Gesenius and Fiirst give it. The passages quoted in its 
favor are not relevant, such as Genesis xi. 4, Psalm x1x.5. The signification 
of ‘‘ motion to ’’ should be dropped. 


LXXIII. The 4th verse should be rendered, “ their iniquity has gone forth from 


an unfeeling heart; the imaginations of the heart have overflowed.” This 
requires a change of punctuation in one word. See Fiirst’s Lexicon. The 
second clause of the 24th verse is wrongly translated in the received version, 
though Hupfeld agrees with it. Such belief in a future state of happiness 
is foreign to the Old Testament. It should be translated, “‘ and after honor 
thou wilt take me,” i. e. thou wilt take me to honor. “FAX is a preposition 


- 


governing “}j/35, not an adverb. See ‘“‘ Fresh Revision,” pp. 72,78. 


LXXIV. If the text of the 19th verse be right, we must render, ‘“‘ give not over 


to the greedy troop thy turtle dove” (dear people). By transposing two 
words Hupfeld gets, ‘‘ give not over to rage the life of thy dove.” 


LXXVI. 5. This verse is difficult. Though Ewald, DeWette and others render 


it, ‘‘ thou art full of splendor, more excellent than the mountains of prey,” I 
cannot think that the poet would have compared Jehovah to the mountains 
of prey. It is better to translate ‘“‘from mountains of prey;’’ but Hupfeld, 
who identifies these mountains with Zion, can hardly be correct. A sacred 
place could not be so designated except by a strange figure. I take ‘‘ mount- 
ains of prey’ to be a general expression referring to no specific place. Jeho- 
vah is represented as a lion descending from mountains to spoil and subdue. 
The Psalm refers to Sennacherib’s overthrow. Verse 11. ‘‘ Thou girdest 
thyself with the remnant of fury,” i.e. God’s fury. When should not be 
supplied before ‘‘ thou girdest,’’ as DeWette supposes. 


LXXVII. 11th verse. This very obscure verse I translate thus: ‘‘ Then I said, 


this is my suffering; but the right hand of the Most High changes.” The 
Psalmist’s consolation derived from the mighty works which God wrought 
for his people in past times, follows in the next verse. Amcng the many 
interpretations offered, that of Delitzsch is the most far-fetched and improba- 
ble. The theophany in verses 17-20 appears to be the insertion of a later 
hand than the author’s. It is borrowed in part from Hab. m1. 10, etc. 
Delitzsch, however, thinks that it is the original which Habakkuk had before 


him. 


[To be continued.] 




















A TRACT ON THE SYRIAC CONJUNCTIONS. 
By RIicHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, Pu. D., 
Columbia College, New York City. 
The native Syriac grammarians usually speak of seven parts of speech. Thus 


Yahanin bar Zu‘bi says distinctly (MS. Or. Berlin Sachau, 306, fol. 67a) : 
aca ddadopnes) Lawdaw [SStoy Lads yo} [sate [Zod Soe oo] da 

» Wrsatey ]2a28o eed] DZ, adie La =5)) eer ae - oai92} Latouy 
» Wsedey [202% Guns qeade als DZ aco . jpsle . DXwo . Kos 
{ rupauds Fpseldso pop Ip We 225 Sch catoudio [omy vo [bakes ps 
PY. Pads. bong]. baron . fp pel. sogicy Poon fom. datas, Jo flaw, Lipo 
Yo 2-5 NaS ey DDN ¢ bin. wdeed} . ba. udS] . fon. Lan. 
re? lel Ie 25 Sas mp izste pO). poh. poh yp] Lo] Loutey 


Me a yet» nO me - ae pol sepso yo Lxpoaso fl crypomdo fptofdso 


Severus bar Sakku, his pupil, makes the same division in the beginning of his 
didzoyo, The same may be said of Elia of Tirhén, and of Bar ‘Ebhraya.3 But 
there was another division current among the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew gram- 
marians.4 This was the threefold division into noun, verb, and conjunction. 
This division is Aristotelian,® and probably owes its existence to the philosophical 
studies of Syriac and Arabic scholars. The cvvdecuoi comprised “‘all elements of 
speech which possess no logical worth.’”6 Bar ‘Ebhrayd, too, though he mentions 
the other division, makes use of this more common one both in his larger and 
smaller grammars. 

The following little tract on the conjunctions is not uninteresting, and may be 
useful in tracing back the statements of the native grammarians to their source. 
The Grecian grammarians had already separated the conjunctions into different 
classes ; the later ones, such as Apollonios, giving to each conjunction its own 


peculiar power. Bar ‘Ebhray4 has a very instructive chapter on this point in his 
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K‘thabha dh‘semhé (p. 156ff). The following tract has the same end in view. 
Though I suspect very much that it is fashioned after some Greek model, I have 
been unable to find that model. The author is unknown; butas it occurs ina MS. 
of the British Museum, according to Wright’s excellent judgment, of the 9th or 
10th century, and together with Massoretic works and tracts of Ya‘kibh ’Urhaya, 
I have little hesitation in referring its composition to the Syrian Massoretic 
schools which flourished from the 8th to the 13th centuries. Some of the state- 
ments here made have found their way to the later grammarians and to the lexi- 
cographers such as Bar ‘Ali, Bar Bahldal, Bazwadh, ete. (see Notes). 

My text is taken from MS. Or. Berlin Sachau No. 70, entitled (Kurzes Ver- 
zeichniss der Sachau’schen Sammlung, Berlin, 1885, p. 7) “Jacobit. Sammelband,” 
which contains some Apocryphal writings; notices about the Prophets; “On 
Asnath the wife of Joseph,”7 and some grammatical extracts. On fol. 83 is part 
of the tract of Ya‘kabh ’Urhay4 on accents.* The MS. was written in the year 
1827, and is a careful copy of a much older original. The characters are Jacobite, 
both the Eastern and Western systems of vocalization being used. Rukkakha and 
ku&say4 are regularly marked in red. The tract is preceded by a list of the Greek 
accents said to be by Epiphanius®. I have been unable to find anything in the 
Greek works of that author to substantiate this claim, and can only surmise that 
the mistake arose from its close proximity in the original MS. to the treatise “de 
ponderibus et mensuris.” 

Our tract exists also in the Vatican, the National Library at Paris, and the 
British Museum’. The Vatican copy (Sir. cLxx. fol. 192 a., the MS. being dated 
980 A. D.) which Prof. Ignazio Guidi has with his usual kindness transcribed for 
me, is exactly similar to the Sachau MS. My friend, Dr. Hugo Winckler, has col- 


lated my copy once more with the original. 
: wiooamits be - fasnde) «oman Lariady watifassl, joe, josoa 

» Sahetjase) ase pas} Goo] shams . RSBLS bpedtey 
Q) qdulyo . oats ae dj Ysewo thorn Lu  |onSoms aoe P| 
pay qadjodase employ band jaisew el] Wpule adjcdaicc —adjonte) 
omsce LPS oniks [tats —ptmc® onl + x + +e ~) 
Zo os PukSd pay o woud) Dulo . campats omic . GSS& JooypaS 


* Phillips, ““A Letter of Mar Jacob,” p.19. The lacuna in the British Museum MS. is filled out 
as in the Paris copy. See Martin’s edition, p. 9, 1. 5. 
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OD Dm 


os wy ESSN CSyoe0 «weds [De dindy pl ood pay. ASE 





PoabaS ESS Sse GE pe pl cod oo EON pales 
” [2cdudus (sapen moe tugtce . Nit beos¢8 Sop + oa [Dude 0 
Dy Wades {Nod ile tpamnaash Hadad AD + disel Aebiegsh wih Bad 
mS wapstoo LY wad] Nad sok + auatepe cic} wa dar Z}) wt prod 
Gal Hpel oS eygse Nasa ¢ Zp] a}j dn wr ad ody . Jamtee LeoypaS 
cold coaiaicomed clmealamtonhe aiitiaceiedal ams 
po Ga) Lig sepse Hi} sell Lads Naca one + pa} Jad 
oe ORE Rey «on ecalptn 
cin om fSope Hine ya > oats date] som fads a] + Hod cesta 
He Wo eaieplss We spe) + [asteae [een Hem» 98d Sep 
Lea] ¢ [Spas Hoy mdse] + catego Cie} wary Jewed cod + [Dadipedte [lo 
Jao $5] Jems Pedsce lace . badso fejcjo faetse fied & fyate om facoy 
+a Cle + a «eet ee. 
wdss} Du} oawZivo repS + SkO LL} ¢ Lin Nae e] Lio —e @yyce 
7 ola! * D] se wads} Dujo . bam he 
The names of the accents in use among the Greeks, by Epiphanius: €eia, 
Bageia , meptorwpévn, which is called Bpayeia, WAH, boév, axdarpogoc, brodiacToAg. 


The conjunction of verbal nounst—treating of what power and meaning 
there is to each one of them ; and that some of them are significant either directly 


* MS. Sachau r* eS 








+ MS. Vatic. eS 
+1. e., dvoua phuatoc of Appolonios (Steinthal “ Gesch. der Sprachwissen., p. 642). Otherwise 


the plural is Mellai Sh°md (Bar ‘Ebh. i., p. 15, 15). Among Syriac grammarians the ‘verbal 
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or impliedly,!° and others are nouns which in themselves designate actions. G ér, 
dé(i)n, kith,lam. Some unite the discourse," some the thought. Some intro- 
duce the person, and some are disjunctive.!2 And there are some which stand alone. 

G é(i)r brings that which is below (protasis) to that which is above (apodosis).!8 
G é(i)r, further, is a conjunction of a phrase; and, at times, causes that which is 
above (apodosis) to follow, and joins it to that which is below (protasis).4 De(i)n, 
also, has the same power as gé(i)r, and joins that which is above to that which is 
below, and that which is below to that which is above.5 B*‘ram introduces the 
person, and keeps it far from doubt in very truth. Kith connects that which 
has previously been said with the discourse, and binds the discourse, so that what 
has been mentioned be not strange to that which has preceded.” Lam, as is evi- 
dent to every one, distinguishes the person, and shows that that which has been 
said does not belong to it.18 Hakhil and Badhghian are not conjunctions, but 
are compounded of conjunctiéns.® Badhghin joins the verb with a noun 
expressing cause, when it connects the discourse. That one and hakhil refer to 
some narrative.22 E114 and b‘ram are confirmative.21 Kadh is preparatory;22 
Madhé@(i)n is causative.* Ké’math is affirmative. A phen [shows] 
equality of action.2° Aikana teaches something. Aukith is explanatory. 
Hadhé and hana affirm that which has been prefaced beforehand. Hakhana 
[shows] equality and completion. In is a word which shows joy.26 L4 is a word 
showing contradiction.27. Tabh [shows] an addition to that which has preceded. 
’Emath(i) indicates time. Aik4 indicates place. K*maA expresses number, 


and length, and width, and weight, and measure. dpa forms an optative sentence 
and Kai is like it28 Kaddd, up to this; sa@dov especially; ara kai; and 
badhghian thence, or therefore. «ita afterwards. B‘ram is placed sometimes 


instead of hasa, sometimes instead of e]114; t&kh (74a) perhaps. 





NOTES. 


lef, Mufassal, ed. Broch, p. |» a 6 : r 3 which 
corresponds to the definition in the Poetics of Aristotle (1457a) civdecuog dé éore 
gwvy Gonuoc. OF. also Ignazio Guidi “ Bolletino Italiano degli studii orientali,” 
Nuova Serie——Num. 6, p. 108. There was, however, another definition current 


among the Syrian grammarians. On fol. 60a. Bar Zu‘bi says: 


noun” had a very wide signification, any form of the verb with either the prefix Dalath or 
Lamadh being classed under that head. Bar Zu‘bi (fol. 58a), has a statement to this effect which 
is too long to cite here. Cf. Elia of Tirhan, p, 39,10. Bar ‘Ebhrdyd, i., p. 81, 16 (= Karmseddin 
Ap. Payne Smith, Col. 2113). Cf. also the roi avayryvdoxew and avayrworéov of Priscian (Stein- 
thal, p. 645). An expression similar to the one in our text occurs in Bar ‘Ebhrdyé i., p. 81, 22, 
though we would expect here the words dh*mellé w°dhash*m&hé (Bar ‘Ebh.i., p. 156, 6; 


ii., ed., Bertheau, p. 65; Elia of Tirhan, p. 39, 17). 
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Ho .#]ypa Sos bof Ipmly . Wdsasey | Ziad] [Ads annodu] Sasa —% jp2} 
satan} Yo . beogge Ho . Le] He . braids Ho . Las} Ho . Lei P aX canal 
— pa Yo . fo Niwaw of Iba of Jdmauwed earns sod flo . | Zan] flo 
» [DaDgee} 1 2adsos apy as) a 
Severus bar Sakku gives almost the same definition (MS. Petermann 1, 15, fol. 


51b). 
betarco : Pmioy sod blades fpo}, : Hdxsoty [250k] [Ad unodu] jj—2I 


bso om Zas “satep om foams jpzlo : basasyo . JDL jactpoues |2opeeHi 
Ile :pw5] Ho : prea flo baa, t fon Juss ad Al we? Hs Wsodsey 
P boo ype 


Bar ‘Ebhrfy4 in his K‘thabha dh’semhé, p. 156, 1. 5, has the Aristotelian 
definition given above; but he also mentions (]. 10) that Ya‘kubh ’Urhaya says 
that the conjunction is a LxSseke |2508) Jas. I have no doubt that the source 
of this is to be found in the definition of Dionysius Thrax, which Severus has taken 
up bodily. We must remember that Dionysius defined 2é£:c to be uépo¢ éAaxrorod 
Kara obvragiv Aéyou (lDssSoy eLm2052 | 250s] |dad0.)+ 


Livdecude géote AéEte ovvdévvoa didvorav = Sogso 1 Zadpdo] dso wonode)l Sasa V1 
mera takewo Kai Td THE Epunveiacg KEYnVOC (2c peel betasce Lmoy sad Lades |po}) 
rAnpowsa. (ed. Uhlig. p. 86.) ft: Lewasz:e Jase | Zoipaicc 


2 Ed. Friedrich Baethgen, p. 39, 4. 

3 K‘thabha dh’semhé, p. 2, line 3, Metrical Grammar, ed. Martin, p. 4, 1. 14. 
The same division occurs in his Héwath Hekhm‘tha,? although his original (Aris- 
totle, Poetics, chap. xx.) counts eight. In the last cited place Bar ‘Ebhray4 tells 
us that the conjunctions are called Laeagsy tLe which reminds one of the Arabic 


$o_L 


* Cf. Abraham Ecchelensis, ap. Bertheau, “ Gregorii Bar Hebraii Grammatica,” p. 124. Stein- 
thal, “Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft,” p. 674, uépo¢ Adyou akdiTov, ovvdeTiKdv TOV Tod Adyou 


Mepov. 
+ See my “A Treatise on Syriac Grammar by Mar(i) Elif of S6bh4,’’ Notes, p. 2. 
+ MS. Sachau 306, fol. 66. b. Cf. ibid. p. 10. 
§ See Margoliuth, “Analecta Orientalia ad Poeticam Aristoteleam,” London, 1887, p. mae 


hg 
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4ef. Guidi loc. cit. 

5 Steinthal “ Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bet den Griechen and Romern,” 
pp. 257, 571. 

6 Steinthal, p.290. In his K*thabha dh‘semhé, Bar ‘Ebhraya even counts such 
words as wncdu] in certain connections among the conjunctions. On p. 159 he 
has a long discussion on éo7v and wv which I have found again in Bar Zu‘bi and 
which can be traced back to Aristotle.* cf. Payne Smith, col. 1029, s. v. ea 
299, s. v., ol 

7See G. Oppenheim Fabula Josephi et Asencthae Apocrypha e Libro Syriaco 
Latine versa. Berlin, 1886, p. 4. 

8 B. O.II. p. 499. Phillips, A Letter of Mar Jacob, p. 75. 

9B. O. Ibid. Ane. fonds. 142 (Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 30) MSS. Add. 7183, 
fol. 126b, 12,178, fol. 242a (Wright, Catalogue, p. 110b.) 

107 am not clear as to the real meaning of these words. Perhaps they contain 
an attempted translation of the Greek oyuaivo and onpaivoua. It is worthy of note 
that the four conjunctions mentioned here all belong to those called by Bar ‘Ebhraya 
fliiaion lg] as opposed to the — Pa] 

10a zpayya onuaivov ? Steinthal, p. 569. 

117, ¢., ovuwiexrixée of Dionysius; in Syriac Dpawse. Cf. the accent Lpauto 
Phillips, Joc. cit., p. 18, 1. 19. 

12 Avafevxtixot of Dionysius ; in Syriac bLopes . Cf. the accents SS and Luda. 

13 Cf. the accents ASS and bdw2. 

14 Bazwadh, the author of a dictionary of philosophical terms, has the same 
definition. See Hoffmann, De Hermeneuticis, p. 197. Bar ‘Ebhray4 (I, p. 161, 3) 
has a similar definition. Dionysius calls these ovAdoyrorixoi (MAL omom) boon xpac 
Tag émidopdc Te Kai ovAAH ec TOV azodeiFewv eb OiaKewrat. 

15Bar ‘Ali (Payne Smith, col. 886) has exactly the same words, cf. Bar 
‘Ebhraya, ibid, 1]. 4. 

16 Cf. such expressions as ,o2.] |poo# a dtats eda]? 50-2 (Bar ‘Ebhraya, 
I, 168, 23) though I am not certain of the exact meaning of zpécwra here, ef. 
ZDMG. xxx., p.528. With <<, however, (B. E. Metrical Gram., 1. 657) the 
expression is intelligible. 

17 Bar ‘Ali and Bar Bahlil (Payne Smith col. 1727) have the same explanation. 
Bar Ebhray& remarks that neither this conjunction nor ©, @yr2, 2, 11, 
dsb , es , Re! are found in the P‘sitta (I, p. 160,1.2). Bar Zu‘bi says the 
same (fol. 66a) Wo . dus lo . So Duds ods 25039 sews nae os Nply ~9]J° 


- Lae} to . 15] Mo . Asolo Ho . aye> Ho . ato 


* Hoffmann, De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis, p. 78. Elia of Tirhfn, p. 35, 2. 


t raparAnpwpatikoi, boo wéTpov 7 Kécuov Evexev TaparauBavovra. Dionysius, p. 9. 
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18 ¢f, Bar Seros’wai, ap. Payne Smith col. 1951. 
cf. Bar ‘Ebhraya, I, p. 167, 5ff., Payne Smith, cols. 682 and 449s. v. >. 
Bar Zu‘bi has this notice word for word (fol. 67a). 


iol GH pe. \Nuasae yr? Lipa) ie eo 22] toa ee] ey OL 
Padwdo Zoo. PIDs from Sod pay ay eto . eaezps [pt] <> Hi] el 
FAOnS wowseett) po fades Coca “Caco os} Liem « 5] JASsed oid 

Layo ae [used 2} Sate . 110] je} [ew 


20T read “sone. ef. Bar Zu‘bi in the previous note. This will explain the 
expression of Bar Bahlul (Payne Smith, col. 1066) des#2 Susan 

21 Or rather, “introduce the truth” after a denial, cf. Bar ‘Ebhraya I, p. 168, 21. 

22 rapackevaorixéc ? Hoffmann, loc. cit., p. 198. 


23 A derivative of «véo. 

cf. Bar Bahlil ap. Payne Smith, col. 1662. 

25 A translation of éuodpouia? Abraham Ecchelensis has the same explana- 
tion. Bertheau, Greg. Bar Heb. Gram., p. 126. 

26 Payne Smith, col. 1201. 

27 Of. évavriéryra, Steinthal, p. 675. 

28 Cf. the same expression in Bar ‘Ali and Bar Bahlal (Payne Smith, col. 1721). 








NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S ARTIFICIAL RESERVOIR. 
By HuGeo WINCKLER, PH. D., 


Berlin, Germany. 





In a previous number of Hesrarca! I called attention to an old structure, the 
tunnel of Negub, by means of a partial restoration of an inscription, which had 
been previously given up as hopelessly mutilated. This time I should like to call 
attention to a similar undertaking, one of which we now have many proofs. The 
first decipherer (Oppert) of the great Nebuchadnezzar inscription in the East India 
House, London, has already pointed out that one passage agrees exactly with a 








notice of Berossus. 

i-na bi-f-ri-Su-nu bi-ti-ik a-gur-ri {-ib- 
ti-ik ma i-na ri-f-8i-Su ku-um-mu ra-ba-a 
a-na $u-ba-at Sar-ru-ti-ia i-na ku-up-ri u 
a-gur-ri $a-ki-ik {-bu-uS ma it-ti fka] abi 
u-rad-di ma in arhi Sa-al-mu i-na imu 
S{mu i-ra-sa i-na i-ra-at ki-gal-lu u-Sa- 
ar-8i-id ma ri-f-8i-Sa u-za-ak-ki-ir hu-ur- 


T R. 58, vist. 52—1x. 1 we read: 


In between (7. ¢., the walls) I erected 
a mole of brick. On its top I built a 
large building for my royal residence 
and joined it to the palace of my father? 
In a lucky month, on an auspicious day, 
‘*T joined its breast to the breast of the 
nether world,’? and elevated its top 





In 15 days I 


like a mountain forest. 
finished its building. 


sa-ni-i§ i-na XV. t-mu $i-bi-ir-Sa u-Sa- 
ak-li-il ma 

The corresponding passage in Berossus (Abydenus ap. Eusebius Chron. ed. 
Schoene, p. 38) reads as follows: ‘‘ When Nebuchadnezzar had received the royal 
power, he surrounded Babylon with a triple wall in 15 days. He drew off the 
Nahr-malka, an arm of the Euphrates. Above the city Sippara he built a reser- 
voir, 40 parasangs in circumference, and 20 fathoms deep, and built gates which 
could be opened so as to irrigate the plain. It was called oyeroyrépovac.” 

We pass over the rapidity with which the building is said to have been con- 
structed. Itis sufficient to call attention to the wonderful way in which the words 
of Nebuchadnezzar agree with those of Berossus. 

The cuneiform inscriptions give us also information about the triple walls. 
The two principal walls, Imgur-Bil and Nimitti-Bil, are frequently mentioned ; and 
I myself have published a text in the Ztschrft. f. d. Assyriologie, 1., p. 337, sqq. 
(cf. also ibid. 11., p. 124, sqq.) relating to the building of the third outer wall. It 
has not been possible, up to the present time, to identify the works on the Nahr- 


1 October, 1887, p. 52. 2Or i-kal-at (?): to the (before mentioned) temples ? 


3I layed the foundation. 
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malka and the building of the reservoir. But it is evident that these works are 
likewise mentioned in the inscription of Nabopolassar published by me in the 
Zischrft. f. d. Assyriologie, 1., p. 69, sqq. In my notes to this inscription (cbid. 
p. 75) I have already made the conjecture that, by the m{ nuh&i nik]ati there 
mentioned, the reservoirs mentioned by Rassam, Babylonian Cities, Victoria 
Institute, p. 5,1 London, are meant. This conjecture is verified by the passage 
in Berossus mentioned above. The works were used for collecting the water for 
the irrigation of the land, for which the Babylonian expression m{ nuh’i 
“water of fruitfulness ” very well fits. The fact that in one place the buildings 
are ascribed to Nabopolassar, in the other to his son Nebuchadnezzar presents no 
difficulties. Either a mistake has been made by one of the many editors of Beros- 
sus (Abydenus), or this work, like so many others, was begun by Nabopolassar, and 
only finished by his son. Whether we have, as I conjectured (loc. cit. p. 70) any 
information in this same inscription about buildings erected on the Nahr-Malka, 
and mentioned also by Berossus, cannot yet with certainty be decided. In both 
cases the expression is not quite clear. 

As I think I can further the understanding of that inscription a little, I allow 
the passage I have mentioned to follow (Nabop. 1. 4—11. 8). 


14. naru Purattu is-si-Su-ma The Euphrates had left it (Sippara). 
15. a-na ku-ud(?)— dul 2 bi-lu-ti-Su-nu to... ....its greatness 
16. mi-f i-ri-f-ku a-na? sa-a-bu the waters had departed to (from?).. 
If. 1. Na-bi-um-abil-u-su-ur Nabopolassar, 

2. a-aS-ru Sa-ah-tim the humble, the submissive, 

3. pa-li-ih ili ia-a-ti worshiper of the gods 

4. nar Sippara caused the canal of Sippara 

5. lu-u-Sa-ah-ra-am-ma to be dug. 

6. mi-{ nu-uh-3i nik-lu-tim An artificial reservoir 

7. a-na Saméu bfli-ia for Samak my master, 

8. lu-u-ki-in I constructed. 


It is worthy of note how exactly the name given to the reservoir, mf nuh&8i, 
“waters of abundance, of fruitfulness,” agrees with the statement made by Beros- 
sus-Abydenus that its purpose was “to irrigate the plain.” 


1** Remains of prodigious basins are seen, in which a surplus supply must have been kept 
for any emergency when the water in the Euphrates falls low.” 
2Not kw! sof. ZA. UH. 145. 
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BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 
By Rev. B. Pick, Pu. D., 
Allegheny City, Pa. 


VI. 
JEREMIAH. 

V.9. “And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say, Wherefore doeth the Lord 
our God all these things ?”’ etc. 
Rabbi Jose, the son of Halaphta, said: Whoever knows how many years the 
Israelites served idols, will know when the Son of David comes. And these 
three passages are in support of this dictum, viz.: ‘‘And I will visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, wherein she burned incense to them” (Hos. 11. 18); 
“That as he cried, and they would not hear; so they cried, and I would not 
hear” (Zech. vii. 13); and ‘‘It shall come to pass, when,” etc.—Jntroduction 
to Midrash on Lamentations. 

XVI. 13. See under Gen. xxix. 10. 

XXIII. 5. ‘Iwill raise unto David a righteous branch.” 
Targum: I will raise unto David the Messiah the righteous. 

— 6. ‘And this is his name whereby he shall be called, the Lord our Right- 
eousness.”’ 
Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said, in the name of Rabbi Jonathan: 
Three are called by the name of the Holy One, blessed be he! viz.: the right- 
eous, Messiah, and Jerusalem. Of the righteous it is said, ‘* Everyone that is 
called by my name” (Isa. xu. 7). Of Messiah it is said, ‘‘ This is his 
name,” etc.; and of Jerusalem it is written, ‘‘And the name of the city from 
that day shall be, the Lord is there” (Ezek. xLviil. 35). Read not “there” 
(Samah), but “‘her name” (S*mah).—Zalmud Baba Bathra, fol. 75, col. 2; 
Yalkut in loco. 
What is the name of the King Messiah? Rabbi Abba, son of Kahana, said: 
Jehovah ; for it is written, ‘‘ This is his name whereby he shall be called, the 
Lord our Righteousness.”’ Rabbi Levi said: Blessed is the city whose name 
is like the name of its king, and the name of its king like the name of his 
God. Blessed is the city whose name is like the name of its king; because it 
is written, ‘‘And the name of the city from that day shall be, Jehovah is 
there” (Ezek. XLViil. 35); and the name of its king like the name of its God; 
for it is written, ‘‘And this is his name whereby,” etc. Rabbi Joshua, son of 
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Levi, said: ‘“‘ Branch” (cémih) is the Messiah’s name; for it is written, 
‘‘ Behold, the man whose name is Branch, and he shall grow out of his place.” | 
Rabbi Judan said, in the name of Rabbi Ibo: ‘‘ Comforter” (m‘nihém) is his 
name; for it is written, ‘‘ The Comforter is far from me” (Lam.1.16). Rabbi 
Hanina replied: There is no contradiction in the assertions of both; for 
{ cémih and m‘nahém are equal in number.—Midrash on Lamentations 1. 16. 
—— 7,8. ‘The days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The 
Lord liveth which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 
but, The Lord liveth which brought up and which led,” etc. 
Ben-Zoma asked the wise men: Will mention be made of the Egyptian 
exodus in the days of the Messiah? Is it not said, ‘‘ The days come, saith 
the Lord,’ etc.? They replied: The Egyptian exodus will not lose its place 
altogether, but will only become secondary, in view of the liberation from the | 
subjection to the other Gentile kingdoms.— Talmud Berachoth, fol. 12, col. 2. { 
XXX. 9. ‘ But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom | 
I will raise up unto them.” iy 
Targum: And they shall worship before the Lord their God, and they shall i 
hearken to Messiah the Son of David, their king, whom I will raise up to i 
them. 4 





Rav said: In the future God will raise up for them another David: as it is I 
said, ‘‘ They shall serve the Lord their God,” ete.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, Hi 
col. 2. | 
—— 21. ‘And their governor shall proceed from the midst of them.” aM 
Targum: And their kings shall be magnified from them, and their Messiah ( 
shall appear out of their midst. 
XXXI. 20. See under Ps. xxi. 7. | 
XXXIII. 13. ‘The flocks shall pass again under the hands of him that telleth i 
them.”’ y) 
Targum: The people shall be again numbered by the hand of the Messiah. }) 
15. ‘*I will cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David.” it 
Targum : I will raise up unto David the Messiah of righteousness. })) 








LAMENTATIONS. 


I. 16. ‘‘For these things I weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with water, 
because the comforter that should relieve my soul is far from me,” ete. Hit 
See under Gen. xL1x. 10, The Midrash in loco gives a curious story about | {| 
the birth of the Messiah, which is the same as quoted from the Jerusalem Ni 
Talmud under Ps. xvuit. 50. fl 


II. 22. ‘Thou hast called as in a solemn day my terrors round about.” | \ 
Targum: Thou shalt proclaim freedom to thy people of the house of Israel, | | 

by the hand of the Messiah. i 

*5 | H 
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IV. 22. ‘“‘ The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion.” 
Targum: And afterwards the iniquity shall be finished, O congregation of 
Zion, and thou shalt be delivered by the hands of the Messiah and Elijah the 
high priest. 

EZEKIEL. 

XVI. 55. ‘*‘ When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their 

former estate.” 
There are ten things which will be renewed in the future. The fourth is, All 
devastated cities will be rebuilt, and there shall be no more any desolated 
place; even Sodom and Gomorrah will once be rebuilt, as it is said, ‘‘ When 
thy sisters, Sodom,” ete.— Midrash on Exodus x11. 12, sect. 15. 

XXYV.14. “And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of my people 
Israel.” 

In this life, it is true, the Israelites are compared to the dust of the earth; 
but in the Messianic age they will be like the sand of the sea; for as the sand 
makes the teeth dull, so also will the heathen be destroyed in the time of the 
Messiah, as it is said, ‘‘ There shall come a star out of Israel”? (Num. XxIv. 
17), and “I will lay my vengeance,” etc.— Midrash on Numbers 11. 32, sect. 2. 

XXXI. 21. ‘In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud forth.”’ 
Rav Hanina said: The Son of David will not come till fish will not be found 
even when required for a sick man; for it is said, ‘‘ Then will I cause their 
waters to sink, and their rivers to run like oil” (Ezek. xxx1I. 14), and it is 
also written, ‘‘In that day will I cause the horn of the house,’ ete.— Talmud 
Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 

XLVII. 9. ‘And it shall come to pass, that everything that liveth, which moveth, 

whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live.” 
Of the ten new things which will be in the future the second is, the Holy 
One will bring forth living water from Jerusalem, and will cure with it all 
diseases, as it is said, ‘‘And it shall come to pass,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus 
Xu. 12, sect. 15. 

— 12. “And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed; it shall bring forth new fruit according to his month, 
because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary.” 

The third of the ten new things which will be in future is that the Holy One 
makes the trees bring forth fruits every month, as it is said, “‘And by the 
river upon,”’ etc.— Midrash, 1. c. 

XLVIII. 19. ‘And they that serve the city shall serve it out of all the trfbes of 
Israel.” . 

Mar says: The Land of Israel is in the future to be divided among thirteen 
tribes. To whom (belongs the thirteenth part)? To the Prince (i. e., the 
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King Messiah, as Rashi explains); for it is written, ‘‘And they that serve,” 
ete.— Talmud Baba Bathra, fol. 122, eol. 1. 


DANIEL. 


II. 22. ‘‘And the light dwelleth with him.” 
Abba Serungia refers these words to the Messiah; for it is said, ‘Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee”? 
(Isa. LX. 1).—Midrash on Genesis 1. 1, sect. 1. 
Rabbi Bibi Sanguria said: Light is his (Messiah’s) name; for it is said, ‘‘The 
light dwelleth with him.”—Midrash on Lamentations 1. 16. 
VII. 9. ‘I beheld till the thrones were placed (not ‘cast down,’ as in A. V.), 
and the Ancient of days did sit.” 
What will this say? One (throne) for himself and one for David. For we 
have the teaching: One for himself and for David,—these are the words of 
Rabbi Akiva. Said to him Rabbi Jose: Akiva! how long wilt thou render 
the Shechinah profane !—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 38, col. 2; Hagigah, fol. 14, 
col. 1. 
—— 13. ‘Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven.” 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi asked: In one place it is written, ‘‘ Behold, one like 
the Son of Man,” etc., and in another, ‘‘ Lowly and riding upon an ass!” 
(Zech. 1x. 9). (He answered), If they be worthy, He (the Messiah) will come 
with the clouds of heaven; if not, He will come lowly and riding upon an 
ass.l1— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 
27. “And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven,”’ etc. 
Because the Israelites observed the law among them (the Edomites), the 
Holy One will make them inherit in the future the throne of glory; as it is 
said, “‘And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness,’’ etc.—Midrash on 
Numbers vi. 22, sect. 11. 





IX. 24. ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy 
city,”’ etc. 


1 Very interesting is the following interpretation given by Saadia (flourished in the ninth 
century) on the passage : ‘‘ This (one like the Son of Man) is Messiah our righteousness; for is it 
not written with reference to Messiah, ‘lowly, and riding upon an ass’? (Zech. ix. 9); surely he 
comes in humility, for he does not come upon a horse in glory. But since it is written, ‘ with the 
clouds of heaven,’ it signifies the angels of the heavenly hosts, which is the great glory which 
the Creator will give to the Messiah, as it is written, ‘with the clouds of heaven;’ then he shall 
be great in government. When it is said (v. 9), ‘the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool,’ he speaks after the manner of men. 
They brought him to the Ancient of days; for it is written (Ps. cx. 1), ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,’ ete. ‘And there was given him dominion,’ i. e., He gave to him 
a government and a kingdom, as it is written (Ps. ii. 6), ‘Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion;’ and as it is written (1 Sam. ii. 10), ‘He shall exalt the horn of his anointed; his king- 
dom shall not depart, and shall not be destroyed for ever and ever.’”’ 
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True, it was known that the temple will be destroyed; but the time could 

not be fixed. Abai said, This cannot be determined; but against this is the 
passage, ‘‘ Seventy weeks,”’ etc.— Zulmud Nazir, fol. 32, col. 2. 
Rabbi Jose said: Seventy weeks intervened between the destruction of the 
first temple and the second.— Yalkut on Amos vu. 17. 

XII. 3. See Isaiah tiv. 5. 

— 11,12. See Ruth 1. 14. 


HOSEA. 

II. 13. See Jer. v. 19. 

— 18. “And in that day will I make a covenant for them with the beasts of 

the field, and with the fowls of heaven, and with the creeping things of the 
ground.” 
To the ten new things which will be in the future belongs, 7) that the Holy 
One will bring together all beasts, all fowls and creeping things, and will 
make a covenant with them and with all Israel; as it is said, ‘‘And in that 
day will I make a covenant,” ete.— Midrash on Numbers x11. 12, sect. 15. 

III. 5. ‘Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king.” 

Targum: Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the service 
of the Lord their God, and be obedient to Messiah the Son of David, their 
king. 

XIV. 7. ‘They that dwell under his shadow shall return.” 

Targum: They shall dwell under the shadow of their Messiah. 


JOEL. 
II. 28. ‘And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon 


all flesh,” etc. 
God said: In this world only a few prophesy; but in the future all Israelites 


will be prophets, as it is said, ‘‘And it shall come to pass afterward,” ete.— 


Midrash on Numbers x1. 16, sect. 15. 
IV. 18. ‘And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and shall 


water the valley of Shittim.” 
As the first redeemer (i. e., Moses) caused a spring to come up, so also will 
the last do; as it is said, ‘‘And a fountain shall come forth,’’ ete.—Midrash 


on Ecclesiastes 1. 9. 
AMOS. 
IV.7. ‘And I caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain upon 


another city.”’ : 
The rabbis have taught: In the cycle of seven years in which the Son of 


David shall come, in the first year this scripture will be fulfilled, ‘‘ And I will 














j 
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cause it to rain upon one city, and cause it not to rain upon another city ;” 
in the second the arrows of famine shall be sent; in the third there shall be 
a great famine, and men and women, pious people and men of deed, shall die, 
and the law shall be forgotten by those who have studied it; in the fourth 
shall be satiety, but it shall not be satiety; in the fifth shall be great satiety, 
and they shall eat and drink, and rejoice, and the law shall return to those 
who had learned; in the sixth, uproar; in the seventh, wars; in the end of 
the seventh the Son of David will come. Behold, exclaimed Rav Joseph, 
there have been many septennial cycles of this kind, and Messiah has not 
come. Abaye replied: Were there voices in the sixth year, and wars in the 
seventh ? or did the events occur in the same order ?— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 
97, col. 1.1 
18. ‘* Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! to what end is it for 
you? the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light.” 

Rabbi Sintar lectured: What is the meaning of what is written, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you that desire the day,” etc. It is to be compared to a cock and a bat 
which were once waiting for the light, when the cock said to the bat, ‘I wait 
for the light, because the light is intended for me, but thou, what is the light 
to thee ?”’ And this is similar to what Rabbi Abuhu answered a certain 
Sadducee, who had asked when Messiah will come: ‘‘ When darkness will 
overwhelm your people,” was the reply.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2. 


VIII. 11. ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a fam- 


IX. 


ine in the land, not a famine of bread, or a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the word of the Lord.” 

Ten famines came into the world; the first was in the days of the first man, 
for it is said: ‘‘cursed is the ground for thy sake ”’ (Gen. 111. 14); the second 
in the days of Lamech, for it is said ‘‘ because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed ” (Gen. v. 29); the third in the days of Abraham (Gen. x11. 10); 
the fourth in the days of Isaac (xxvi. 1); the fifth in Jacob’s time (XLv. 6); 
the sixth in the time of the Judges (Ruth 1. 1); the seventh in the days of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 1); the eighth in the days of Elisha (2 Kgs. v1. 28); the 
tenth will be in the future, as it is said, ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine,” etc.—Midrash on Genesis, v. 29, sect. 
25. 

11. ‘In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen.” 

Rav Nachman said to Ray Isaac: Hast thou heard when the son of the 
fallen come? Who is the Son of the Fallen? [Reply.] Messiah. Is the 
Messiah called the Son of the Fallen? Yes. For it is written, ‘‘ In that day 
will I raise,” etc. Well, replied Rav Isaac, thus said Rabbi Jochanan: In 
the generation when the son of David will come, the disciples of the wise will 


1 The same we also find in Midrash on Song of Solomon, ii. 13. 
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be diminished, the eyes of those that shall be left shall be consumed with 
grief and anguish, and many calamities and oppressive edicts will be 
repeatedly decreed, so that before one visitation ceases a second will come on 
speedily.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 96, col. 2; 97 col. 1; Yalkut on Amos X1. 11. 
After enumerating the unexpected deliverance of Joseph, Moses, Ruth, 
David, of Israel in the days of Haman, the Midrash continues: Who could 
have expected that the Holy One, blessed be He! would raise up the fallen 
tabernacle of David, as it is said, ‘‘ In that day will I raise up the tabernacle 
of David that is fallen,’ (and who should have expected) that the whole 
world should become one congregation? Yet it is said, ‘‘ for thee will I turn 

to the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the 

Lord, to serve him with one consent ”’ (Zeph. 111. 9).— Midrash on Genesis. XL. 

23; sect. 88. 

OBADIAH. 

18. ‘And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, 

and the house of Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle in them.” 

The Israelites said before God: Lord of the Universe! how long shall we be 

in bondage? He replied: Till the day comes of which it is said, There shall 
come a star of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel” (Num. xxIv. 12). 
As soon as the star comes of Jacob, the stubble of Esau will burn. How is 
this proved ? From “‘ And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of 
In that hour my kingdom will be glorious 
is said, ‘‘And saviors shall come up on 


Joseph a flame,” ete. God said: 
and I will rule over you, as it 
Mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall be the 
Lord’s ” (Obad. 21).—Midrash on Deuteronomy, U1. 4, sect. 1. 


MICAH. 
IV. 3. ‘Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 
Rabbi Elieser said: In the time of the Messiah, will not be found any arms, 
because they will not be needed, for it is said ‘‘ Nation shall not lift up a 
sword,” ete.— Talmud Shabbath, fol. 63, col. 1. 
‘And thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter of Zion, 


— 8. 
unto thee shall it come.”’ 
Targum: And thou, O Messiah of Israel, who art hidden by reason of the 
) thee hereafter is the kingdom to come. 





sins of the congregation of Zion, t 
V. 2. ‘* But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 


sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be a 
ruler in Israel.” : 
Targum: But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, thou hast been little to be counted 


among the thousands of the house of Judah, yet out of thee shall come forth 
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before me Messiah, to exercise dominion over Israel, whose name is spoken 
of from old, from the days of eternity. 

——3. ‘Therefore will He give them up, until the time that she which travaileth 
hath brought forth: then the remnant of his brethren shall return unto the 

} children of Israel.” 

Rav said: The Son of David will not come until the ungodly kingdom has 
spread itself for a period of nine months over Israel,! for it is said, ‘‘ There- 
fore will He give them up,” ete.—-Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2. 

—5. ‘And this man shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall come into our 
land; and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise against him 
shepherds, and eight principal men.” | 
Rabbi Simeon, the son of Yochai, has taught: When you see a Persian horse 
tied to the graves of the land of Israel, expect the footsteps of the Messiah. 
What is the reason ? ‘‘And this man shall be the peace.” etc. And who are 
the seven shepherds ? In the midst is David, Adam, Seth, Methuselah to his 
right, and Abraham, Jacob and Moses to his left. And where went Isaac ? 4 
He went and sat down at the gate of hell, to save his children from the judg- | 
ment of hell, and the eight principal men are: Jesse, Saul, Samuel, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Hezekiah, Elijah and the King Messiah.— Midrash on Song of 
Solomon, Vit. 10. 

VII, 6. ‘For the son dishonoureth the father, the daughter riseth up against i 
her mother, the daughter in law against her mother in Jaw; a man’s enemies | 





are the men of his own house.” 

Rabbi Nehorai said: In the generation in which the Son of David will come, 
boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men will rise up before the young. r 
The son will treat the father shamefully,? and the daughter will rise up against iM 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. The face of qi 
that generation will be as the face of a dog; the son will have no shame before 
his father.— Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 97, col. 1. 

In the footprints of the Messiah impudence will increase, and there will be 
scarcity. The vine will produce its fruit, but wine will be dear, and the gov- 
ernment will turn itself to heresy, and there will be no reproof. And the house 
of assembly will be for fornication. Galilee will be destroyed, and Gablas 
laid waste; and the men of Gabul will go from city to city and find no favor. 
And the wisdom of scribes will stink, and those that fear sin will be de- | 
spised, and truth will fail. Boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men ! 
will rise up before the young. The son will treat the father shamefully, the , 
daughter will rise up against her mother; the daughter-in-law against her | 
mother-in-law, and a man’s foes will be those of his own household. The j 


1 Talmud Yoma, fol. 10, col. 1, read for *“ over Israel,” over the whole world. 
2The same we find in Midrash on Song of Solomon, 2, 13. 
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face of that generation will be as the face of a dog; the son will have no 
shame before his father. Upon whom, then, are wetorely ? Upon our Father 
who is in heaven.— Talmud Sotah, fol. 49, col. 2. 


NAHUM. 
I. 15. ‘ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace! O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts,”’ etc. 
When the evangelist will come once, Judah will be the first to hear the good 
tidings, as it is said, ‘‘ Behold upon the mountains,” etc.—Midrash on Num- 
bers, 11.9; sect. 2. 


HABAKKUK. 


II. 3. See Isa. xxx. 18. 

III. 18. ‘ Yet I will rejoice in-the Lord.” 

Targum: Then on account of the miracles and deliverence that thou shalt 
perform for thy Messiah. 
ZEPHANIAH. 

III. 9. ‘For then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 

Rabbi Eliezer said: In the future, all Gentiles will be converts, which, as 
Rabbi Joseph said, is proved, ‘‘ for then will I turn to the people a pure lan- 
guage,’ etc.— Talmud Aboda Zarah, fol. 24, col. 1. 

—1l. “For then I will take away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice in 
thy pride, and thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain.”’ 
Seiri said, in the name of Rabbi Hanina: The Son of David will not come 
till all pride has ceased in Israel, for it is said, ‘‘ For then I will take away,” 
etc. And it is also written, ‘I will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted 
and poor people, and they shall trust in the name of the Lord” (v. 12).—TZal- 
mud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 


HAGGAI. 

II. 6. ‘* Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land.” 
‘** Behold I have begun.”’ This refers, said Rabbi Azarya, to the help which 
is once to come. Howso? As the prophet said to Israel, ‘‘ Yet once, itis a 
little while, and I will shake the heavens,” etc.— Midrash on Deuteronomy, 
It. 31; sect. 1. 

ZECHARIAH. 

I. 20. ‘And the Lord showed me four carpenters.” 
Who are these four carpenters ? Ray Chana the son of Bisna said, in the name 
of Rabbi Simon the Pious: They were Messiah the son of David, Messiah 
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the son of Joseph, Elijah, and the Angel of Righteousness.— Talmud Suah, 
fol. 52, col. 2; Yalkut in Exod. 


II. 10. See below under Ix. 9. 
III. 8. ‘I will bring forth my servant, the Branch.” 


IV. 


VI. 


Targum: Behold! I bring my servant the Messiah, who shall be revealed. 

7. ‘*The head-stone thereof.” 

Targum: And he shall reveal his Messiah, whose name was spoken from eter- 
nity. ‘‘ Who art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 


‘come a plain.” This is the king Messiah. And why is he called the great 


mountain? Because he is greater than the patriarchs.—Tanhuma in Yalkut 
in loco. 

12. ‘And speak unto him, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, 
Behold the man whose name is the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his 
place,”’ ete. 

Targum: And thou shalt speak to him, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
saying, Behold the man, Messiah is his name, who shall hereafter be revealed 
and anointed. 


—— See above Jer. XXIII. 6. 
VII. 13. See above Jer. v. 19. 


IX. 


1. ‘The burden of the word of the Lord in the land of Hadrach, and Dam- 
ascus shall be the rest thereof.”’ 

What is the meaning of the word Hadrach ? According to Rabbi Judah it is 
the name of a place. According to Rabbi Nehemiah, Hadrach is the name of 
the king, Messiah, because he is sharp (kad) and gentle (rach); sharp to the 
Gentiles and soft to the Israelites.—Midrash on the Song of Solomon vit. 5; 


Yalkut in loco. 





+GONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 


The Native Language of Abraham.—It would be reasonable to infer that the 
native language of Abraham was Aramaic, since he emigrated from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan (Gen. x1. 31). Moreover, in Deut. xxvi. 5, where 
directions are given for the offering of the first-fruits, reference is made to Abra- 
ham as the Syrian. Also the word Hebrew, which is applied first to Abraham 
(Abram), Gen. XIv. 13, points in the same direction. Hebrew means the one 
from beyond, i. e., beyond the Euphrates. It is a patronymic from “yy the coun- 
try beyond, “VIII VAY the country beyond the river. The appellative would then 
mean the one who comes from beyond (the river). It isso translated in the Septua- 
gint 6 zeparyc. The conclusive argument, however, is to be taken from Gen. 
XXXI., according to which Jacob and Laban made a heap of stones, commemora- 
tive of their covenant. Jacob gave it a Hebrew name, Galeed, a bane , heap of 
witness, but Laban called it Jegarshahadutha NAW. which has the 
same meaning as Galeed. This compound Jegarshahadutha is Aramaic. The 
only reason why Laban would use Aramaic, would be because it was his own lan- 
guage and that of the country in which he lived. 

The grandfather of Laban was Nahor, and of Jacob, Abraham. Nahor and 
Abraham were brothers, the sons of Terah, Gen. x1. 27. When Terah went out 
from Ur, he took with him Abram and his grandson Lot, whose father, Haran, had 
died. He left behind Nahor, his second son, the father, of Bethuel and grand- 
father of Laban. Those that remained in their own country would not change 
their language, and since Laban spoke Aramaic that must have been originally the 
language of Terah and his family. It is probable that Abraham knew Hebrew 
before he came into the land of Canaan, for there is no indication that he had 


any difficulty in conversing with its inhabitants. 
W. O. SPROULL, 


University of Cincinnati. 


Two Corrections.—I have to make two corrections in my article in the July 
number of HEBRAICA, to which Professor Néldeke has kindly called my atten- 
tion. On page 250, line 4, -wo« is the Greek édéfa he was of opinion. For buoww 
= défa, see Hoffmann ‘“‘ De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis,” p. 211, 24. 
We have the same use of the word in buacaes s+ = dpvddosoc, Wright, * Cata- 
logue of Syriac MSS.,” p. 494a, 599, 1. 5.; Frothingham, ‘‘ Stephen bar Sudaili,”’ 
p. 59. Bar ‘Ali, No. 1546. Kndés ‘ Chrestomathia,” p. 7, 8, ete. 

Professor Néldeke also thinks it probable that Bar ‘Ebhraya has made Thales 
to be his own countryman, as a it (“ Hist. Dynast.,” p. 50) can also be the 


Ore7 


Nisba of x,hno = Me2eryv# (“VaAkit,” s. v.). In. this way the two texts would 
agree. RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 
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TELOND’S CHRESTOMAZIA ASSIRA.* 


This chrestomathy is modeled after Lyon’s Assyrian Manual. After a short 
introduction of 11 pp., the author gives in pp. 14-19 the most common Assyrian 
signs with their most usual values. In this Sillibario, the order followed is that 
of Lyon rather than that of Friedrich Delitzsch. The author has also, after Lyon, 
separated the phonetic from the ideographic values, the latter appearing on pp. 
113-121. Much can be said in favor of this, but, on the whole, the old method 
seems to be preferable. It enables the student to have before him in one table 
both values, and, as only the most common ideograms appear in an elementary 
book of this kind, there is no danger of confusion. The grammar proper extends 
over pp. 20-50. It is very elementary—in fact, rather too brief and elementary 
even for a beginner’s manual. In the paradigms of the verb, the author follows 
neither Delitzsch’s nor Lyon’s nomenclature, e. g., ikaSad is Pres., iksud, 
Impf., etc. Pages 50-76 contain Assyrian texts, the most of which are accom- 
panied by a transliteration. ‘The texts used are rather stale, as they have appeared 
in every elementary Assyrian book which has ever been published. The author’s 
method of transliteration is that of Schrader. With few exceptions the texts are 
published correctly and very little fault can be found with the transliterations. 
Pages 77-112 form a commentary to the preceding texts and transliterations, and 
on pp. 121-144 is given a list of all the words occurring in those texts. The com- 
mentary is the chief feature of the book. The method pursued is to be com- 
mended highly. The author introduces the pupil at once into Assyrian bibliography, 
and gives him an insight into the only true method of studying Assyrian. After 
a careful study of these notes, the student must be well versed in the literature, 
as constant reference has been made to everything of importance which has ever 
been published. 

The book is printed from photo-engraved plates and is very legible, although 
the author’s writing is not as clear as that of Delitzsch or Pinches. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Yale University. 


DELITZSCH’S GENESIS.7 


The venerable author of this excellent work has for decades occupied a posi- 
tion among Old Testament specialists as unique as it has been prominent. In 
him are found harmoniously united two characteristics that on the surface some- 

* CHRESTOMAZIA ASSIRA con paradigmi grammaticali compilata dal Dott. Bruto Teloni, Lib. 
Doc. di Assiriologia nel R. Instituto di Studii Superiori. Pubblicazioni della Societa Asiatica Ital- 
iana. Volumel. Firenze: Libreria di Ermanno Loescher. 1887. pp. IV, 144. Prezzo, peri non 


Soci, Lire 10. 
* NEUER COMMENTAR UEBER DIE GENESIS, von Franz Delitzsch. Leipzig: Dorfiing und 


Franke, 1887. 
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times appear inconsistent with each other. And herein the man and his work 
exhibit their individuality and independence. There are none, among modern 
commentators, who more profoundly than Delitzsch accept the revealed character 
of the sacred records, admit and hold fast to that which is supernatural in both 
the contents of these records and also their inspiration, as over against the natural- 
istic tendencies of the philosophic thought of the day, which have gained such 
controlling power in the revolutionary hypothesis of the advanced Old Testament 
critics; and, on the other hand, there are none who admit more readily than 
he that, from the human side, these records, as literary compositions that were 
developed under historical circumstances, that ‘‘have had their fates” like 
other productions of the pen, are the legitimate subjects of historical criticism. 
It is his stand-point that the application of the current canons of literary criticism 
to the books of the Bible not only do not injure their character as a revelation and 
the records of a revelation, but rather enhance these, by exhibiting the origin and 
growth of these books in their entire historical surroundings and thus enabling 
the student to draw from them_all the better the wealth of truth that was orig- 
inally deposited in them. The commentaries of Delitzsch, and especially his 
exposition of Genesis, are exhibitions of these principles put into practice. 
While it is not always clear to the reader how the writer can adhere to the tenets 
of the one without violating the rights of the other principle, certain it is, that 
Delitzsch nearly always succeeds in drawing from the biblical books the pure and 
wholesome truths of divine revelation. 

These facts also explain the fundamental thoughts underlying the method 
and spirit of the new commentary on Genesis. Naturally Old Testament students 
will be most interested in the author’s position on the problems of Higher Criti- 
cism. The book before us is really the fifth edition of the commentary which in 
1872 appeared for the fourth time. The changes and improvements are, however, 
so many and so great, that the author is justified in calling it not the fifth edition of 
a former work, but ‘‘anewcommentary.’’ These last fifteen years have witnessed 
a revolution in the literary criticism of the Old Testament. The old theory of 
the ‘‘ supplement,’’ which the Jehovist was thought to have been for the Elohist, 
is entirely abandoned, thanks to the searching investigations of Hupfeld. A sure 
basis for critical analysis of the Pentateuch has been made by the theory that the 
documents of the present Pentateuch were originally separate and independent 
productions, prepared at different stages in the history of Israel’s religious devel- 
opment, which stages they too reflect directly and indirectly, and that these docu- 
ments were later united into one work. From this stand-point the literary 
researches of the Pentateuch have been progressing with marked agreement up 
to the stage which the historical questions of the order of the documents and the 
historico-theological question of the restatement of the religious factors and 
forces that entered into and directed Israel’s religion in origin and development, 
have reached. 

The older editions of this work were prepared under the spell of the sup- 
plementary theory. That Delitzsch, too, had abandoned this, was known from 
various essays in theological periodicals. Now he has formulated them and given 
a summary of his views of the origin of the Pentateuch as these have crystallized 
in his mind after fully a half-century’s patient and pious study. He, of course, 
accepts the ordinary analysis of the Pentateuch, and this is declared by the Ger- 
mans to be the outcome and fruit of a century’s close, critical scrutiny. In the 
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minor details of the analysis, where not all are yet agreed, he generally sides with 
Dillmann, in the analysis given in Knobel’s Commentary on the Hexateuch. 
Delitzsch, too, regards the Priest-Codex as the latest and no longer as the earliest 
document in the Pentateuch, but differs widely from the radical school in claim- 
ing for it a pre-exilic origin. In general he looks with horror upon the natural- 
istic reconstruction schemes of the Wellhausen-Kuenen school. He tersely says 
that he does not believe in ‘‘ the religion of the era of Darwin;”’ i. e., he is not 
willing to analyze God out of his word and out of the history of Israel and substi- 
tute the idea of natural development. It would be a serious misconception of 
Delitzsch’s position to think that he does not accept as historical the contents of 
the Pentateuch because he places at a later date their literary composition. While 
he makes concessions in this regard that conservative scholars, particularly in 
America, are not willing to make, he yet regards as divinely conducted and 
inspired the history and the records of these books. Nothing is more fixed in his 
mind than that the book whose thoughts he is unfolding is the word of God. He 
may have peculiar ideas as to the manner in which these thoughts received the 
literary shape in which they are now found, but for him this does not affect the 
revealed character of the thoughts. 

Concerning the details of the comments probably little needs to be said. 
Delitzsch’s methods in this regard are well known. With the ardor of youth the 
aged nestor has collected from the rich storehouses of special research whatever is 
of any aid in interpreting the words of the book of Genesis. With the experienced 
scholarship of one who has taught for years, he has sifted the material carefully 
and retained only that which is of positive value. Whatever historical, philolog- 
ical, archeological, and other investigation, especially Assyriology, has offered has 
been carefully weighed, although in Assyriology he is willing to accept as reliable 
what many others regard as at best problematic. A specially valuable feature of 
the work is that its materials are collected chiefly from primary sources of informa- 
tion and not from secondary, thus opening a field of study to which even Dillmann 
is an insufficient introduction; and, further, that this material is offered in 
such a shape as to urge on the student to further study. Of course the com- 
mentary in this way contains much that, strictly speaking, might have been 
excluded as having but little direct bearing on the interpretation proper of the 
text. but the student can well afford to take this superabundance of good things. 

In short, the new commentary is the fruit of long and ripe scholarship. It is 
the fruit of a life’s work. Its merits entitle it to the warmest welcome, and its 
careful study cannot but be exceedingly profitable. 

GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 
Capital University. 





A TARGUM CHRESTOMATHY.* 


The critical study of the Bible, and especially of the Massoretic text, has of 
late brought the old versions into great prominence. It has been found that 
only by means of a careful and critical use of these versions, as Cornill has 


* CHRESTOMATHIA TARGUMICA quam collatis libris manu scriptis antiquissimis Tiberiensi- 
bus editionibusque impressis celeberrimis ad codices vocalibus Babylonicis instructos edidit 
adnotatione critica et glossario instruxit Adalbertus Merx. Porta Linguarum Orientalium, 
Pars VIII. Berlin, H. Reuther, 1888. 
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done for Ezekiel, can we control the Hebrew text which has come down to 
us. One of the most important of these, representing as it does one stage in 
the history of the biblical text, is the Targim. Many difficulties, however, have 
stood in the way of a proper use of this ancient witness. Chief among these has 
been the unscientific state of these texts in our common editions. Teachers 
who have attempted to make their study a part of a college or seminary course, 
know the many difliculties which impede their way. The oldest editions, based, 
it is true, upon some MS. authority, though not always the best, have become 
as scarce as the MSS. themselves. The same holds good of the Polyglotts, 
which, in addition, are too unwieldy for general use. Until recently we have 
had to rely upon the texts printed in many of the Hebrew Bibles, which are 
either carelessly edited, or corrected according to some peculiar system.* 

The German Oriental Society, at its meeting at Breslau,in the year 1857, 
resolved itself to undertake the publication of good Targtim texts based upon 
MSS. But nothing definite came of this decision.+ Within the last few years, 
however, a beginning has been made by individual scholars to meet this difficulty. 
Lagarde has given us a faithful copy of the consonant text of the celebrated 
Reuchlin codex of the year 1105, and has made the Bomberg text of the Hagio- 
grapha accessible to students. Berliner has made us acquainted with the 
Miss6rah to the Targim Onkelos, and has given us a handy edition of the very rare 
Sabbioneta text of the Pentateuch. But this has reference only to the consonant 
text, which turns out to be more fixed than has generally been supposed. The 
greatest divergence in the MSS. and editions, however, lies in the vocalization. 
Here disorder and uncertainty reign supreme. Dr. Berliner, an authority on the 
subject, says (‘‘ Massorah,”’ p. 124), ‘‘ I am now quite certain that there is hardly a 
single line in the texts of our editions which is free from mistakes.”” A grammar 
of the Jewish Aramaic is as yet an impossibility; our Targiim lexicon is full of 
A scientific study of the Targimim can be made only upon the basis 
of a comparison of the best and oldest MSS. If we had only Tiberian MSS. at 
our disposal, it would be impossible to arrive at any certainty whatever. But the 
discovery of old Targim MSS., punctuated according to the Babylonian system, 
has made such an attempt possible. These Babylonian texts do not differ so 
much among themselves. They are vocalized according to a uniform system. 
They represent the pronunciation as it was fixed by a school; the Tiberian, on 
the other hand, that of the common people. It will be seen from this that the 
Babylonian texts must form the basis of any future edition of the Targimim. 
This does not mean that the Babylonian is a priori to be given the prominence 
over the Tiberian. They are two distinct systems of punctuation, but it is only 
by means of the Babylonian that we can properly determine the Tiberian system. 

But a good deal of preliminary work has to be done before we can think of 
re-editing any of the Targiimim. The different MSS. (of which there are quite a 
number) must be examined, collated, and arranged in classes. The best must be 


selected, and the necessary variants noted. 
iE DE AE eS 

* Mercier, in his ‘““Decalogus Praeceptorum Divinorum, etce.,”’ says expressly, “Item Targhum 
Onkeli in Decalogum...... recens punctis juxta analogiam grammaticam notatum per eundem.”’ 
Buxtorf, in his edition of 1618, '19, says that he has edited the chaldaic text ‘‘ad antiquam veram 
et perpetuam priscae linguae Chaldaicae analogiam libris Esrae et Danielis pulcherrime prae- 


false forms. 


monstratam.”’ 
+ See the history of different attempts in Berliner, ‘‘Targum Onkelos,” 11., p. 193 seq.; 


Lagarde, “ Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen,” 1887, No. 22, p. 861, seq. (Mittheil., II, p. 103). 
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The general plan of such a work has been sketched in the excellent little 
work of Professor Merx, of Heidelberg, ‘‘ Bemerkungen tber die Vocalisation der 
Targume” (Proceedings of Berlin Oriental Congress, Berlin, 1882, 1.,142). With 
this end in view the same scholar has compiled the work before us, which forms 
part of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium. This little book deserves a hearty 
welcome from all interested in these studies. The Babylonian texts are here 
taken as the basis; the Tiberian variants from MSS. and old prints are given in 
notes at the bottom of the page. Professor Merx has confined himself, in these 
notes, to the most necessary references, though he has occasionally given us a 
grammatical or lexicographical excursus. The Babylonian superior punctuation 
is almost exclusively used, thus giving students a chance of becoming acquainted 
with this system. The book will have a double use. For the first time scholars 
will have the MS. evidence systematically presented; they will be able to deter- 
mine the comparative worth of the two systems of vocalization. But the chrestom- 
athy will also be of use to teachers who can safely put these texts into the hands 
of students. A small lexicon will make it possible for a beginner to find his way 
with very little help. Itis safe to suppose that this new chrestomathy will give 
a fresh impetus to the study of these ancient texts which are so interesting to 
philologists as well as to students of the Biblical Word. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to go into any detail. The lexicon isa 
very welcome addition, though a more extended use might have been made of 
some of the dialects—the Palmyrene for instance. As Professor Merx has occa- 
sionally gone out of his way to cite Ethiopic and Arabic, the Assyrian might have 
been brought in in several places to advantage. The science of Assyrian philology 
has surely advanced far enough to make its claims to recognition heard even by 
compilers of rabbinical grammars and lexicons. 

It may be well to mention here that the library of Temple Emanu-El, in New 
York, possesses a MS. Mahzér, of the thirteenth century, which contains a num- 
ber of the Haphtaréth in the Aramaic translation. The text is not that of our 
usual editions, but similar to the one found by Lagarde in an Ehrfurt Mahzér.* 
Upon some other occasion I hope to speak more fully about this Mahzéor. 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 
Columbia College, N. Y. 


* Symmicta I., 139. Cf. Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, p. 120. 
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